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THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 


+h does’ not appear to us at all so clear as it does to cer- 


‘tain optimist. critics that. European pessimism has 
exaggerated the importance of the words, in reference to the 


‘Balkan Principalities, addressed by the Emperor Francis to 
‘the Delegations on Siuday. 
‘is rather in fixing on the particular point of importance 


The mistake, if there be one, 


than in declaring th®. speech important. The Emperor, 


‘after the usual encomiums on’ peace, and the usual confi- 
\ tee expectations of its maintenance, diverged into the also 


usual suggestion that his people should, notwithstanding 
this Confidence, make them ready for battle ; and the con- 


‘clusion of his remarks returned to the details of his military 


necessities. The middle was occupied by the observations 
on Servia and Bulgaria which have caused such a stir. It 
spoke of King Miiay’s resignation as “ regrettable” ; went 
on to the reassuring statement that the Servian Regency 
had given the “most explicit assurances” of friendly feeling 
towards Austria; hoped (and a hope of this kind in a 
speech of the sort is always meant for a warning) that the 
“ wisdom and patriotism of the Servians will preserve their 
“country from grave dangers”; and then suddenly 
diverged into the remark that “ order and tranquillity reign 
“in Bulgaria,” and that “it is really with pleasure that one 
“ records the progress which the country continues to make, 
“in spite of existing difficulties.” 

These words are noteworthy enough, and amply borne 
out by facts ; but in themselves they are not very terrible. 
King Mimay’s abdication certainly is “regrettable”; and 
since the time when, as popular tradition reports, her very 
able and very flighty Majesty Queen Curistina of Sweden 
“ jumped over the border, and thanked Gop that Sweden 
“could not jump after her,” there has hardly been such an 
example of combined indifference to personal dignity and to 
the welfare of a country. But there is not on the face of 
it any reason why an Emperor of Austria should “ regret ” 
the placing in power of a Regency which, as he proceeds to 
state, has been what the language of diplomacy calls parfaite 
in its expressions and assurances. The hope that Servian 
wisdom and patriotism will preserve the country from grave 
dangers may have a sinister undermeaning, but on the face 
of it is the most unexceptionable of sentiments. It is, fortu- 
nately (and very much to the chagrin of a Power other than 
Austria), the fact that order and prosperity do reign in 
Bulgaria ; it is true that that country continues to make 
progress ; and it is also the fact that difficulties (it is quite 
unnecessary to mention the author of these difficulties) have 
existed and do exist. Of course these extremely harmless 
sentiments, in which all Christian men ought to agree, are 
known to be, by accident no doubt, diametrically opposed 
to some other sentiments held with less basis of fact by a 
very important Power in Europe. That Power, which has 
a numerous reptile press and many other ways of backing 
its opinion, in spite of fact, justice, and everything else, 
holds that King Muxan’s abdication was a blessed thing. 
It is engaged, unless rumour lies more than is even rumour’s 
wont, in trying to persuade the peasants of Servia that, if 
Prince NicHotas of Montenegro were to be made king, the 
Servian Debt would be paid, the taxes would be 
taken off, pigs and plums—the chief produce, if we are not 
mistaken, of the country—will go up, the seven-hooped pot 
will have ten hoops, and Servia will live “in luve and 
“lee.” The first two of these egregious promises are 
attributed verbatim to the returned Metropolitan MicnaE. 
and his agents. Further, it is notorious that the official 
Russian opinion, unalterable by any stupid facts, is that 
Bulgaria, so far from being in a state of order and tran- 
quillity, is being horribly tyrannized. over by the atrocious 
Coburger, and that its progress is only a progress towards 


the bottomless pit from which a paternal Czar may perhaps 
yet have the goodness to keep it back, very much as nurse- 
maids in England preserve their erring charges from danger 
by violently seizing and shaking them. Indeed, if M. 
GARASHANINE is to be believed (it is true that a political exile 
is the most untrustworthy, though the least consciously un- 
trustworthy, of all witnesses), even the recent policy of 
Russia, the policy of butter towards Montenegro and of 
making bate between Servia and Montenegro or Servia 
and Austria, is much less directed towards any interference 
of her own with Servia than towards irritating Austria into 
such interference, and then attacking Bulgaria as a kind 
of solatium. Whatever, as we say, may be the amount of 
positive trust to be put in this theory, there can be little 
doubt that it expresses fairly enough the amount of real 
disinterested interest that Russia takes in Servia, and it 
is very much to be wished (though for the moment, we 
fear, not much to be hoped) that warning of the fact may 
be got into the heads of the Servians, a race popularly 
supposed to be very nearly as obstinate and impervious 
to new ideas as their favourite live stock. 

But the point, as it seems to us, of primary importance so 
far as this matter is concerned lies in the tact that the 
Emperor who used and the Prime Mryister who subse- 
quently endorsed this language are the Emperor and the 
Prime Minister of Austria. Since Sadowa, at any rate, if 
not since Solferino, Austria has been more in a state of bated 
breath and whispering humbleness than any other Great 
Power. She has met indeed, since the later date, with no 
such mortifying checks as England and with no such ruinous 
reverses as France. But, if she has lost no great game ex- 
cept in 1866, she has never, save then, dared to play any. 
Especially of late years it has been made a matter of loud 
complaint by Hungarians of the type of Count Apponyi 
that Count Katnoxy’s policy has been too much that of a 
client of Prince Bismarck and a kind of humble servant of 
Russia, who does not presume to speak for himself, and is 
very glad if his big friend will stand by him and his big 
enemy keep off. The speech of Sunday has quite a different 
ring, especially that part of it referring to Bulgaria, which 
is flat blasphemy from the Russian point of view. Occur- 
ring, too, as they do in a speech the end and the beginning 
of which were both occupied with an exhortation to get 
swords ground and powder dry, the words have not un- 
naturally startled those meek, unconscious doves the stock- 
brokers of Europe. Neither is their fear likely to be allayed 
by the ingenious argument that wars do not nowadays break 
out at Midsummer (an argument hard to square even with 
facts, and not particularly valid even if it did so square), nor 
still less by the news from Russia, In that country, where 
there are no delegations and few speeches, the same rumour 
has it that soldiers and officials are being arrested by 
wholesale and deported to Siberia on charges of Nihilism, 
or something like it. Now it is perfectly certain that 
nothing is so likely to urge the Czar in dangerous direc- 
tions as such a state of things as this; and it is also 
certain that Bulgaria is the one subject on which, for 
reasons perfectly well known, the natural equity which 
may be believed to animate him breaks down, his informa- 
tion, even such as it is, becomes a ludicrous travesty of 
facts, and he generally, to use one of the happiest and least 
translatable of Gallicisms, “sees red.” Unfortunately, he 
has by means of his only friend the Prince of MonTENEGRO, 
and that only friend’s doubtless very heroic but also very 
cut-throat and cut-purse subjects, the means of stirring up 
troubles in the Balkan States which it is impossible for 
Austria to quiet, and which it may be difficult for Austria 
to pass unnoticed. The reported disturbances in Novi 
Bazar are a case in point, occurring as we write ; and it 
eens be said that the Servian celebrations at Kruschevatz 
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are promising. The most idle comment of all on the 
matter is the comment of those who say that it is all these 
naughty armies, asking why they do not disarm? Among 
the various and curious commonplaces of modern politics, 
this is one of the most curious. Nations are not very wise ; 
but if they arm it is generally because they feel a sense of 
insecurity. Also, it happens to be perfectly easy in the 
present case to trace the reasons of the insecurity and to 
decide that they are only too good reasons. That a general 
disarmament is a thing as impossible as it is glibly talked 
of needs not much arguing. We have not ourselves any 
desire to play the Jon’s comforter ; but we can assure these 
good folk that there is only one known state of things in 
which disarmament takes place—and that is when armed 
nations have had, in the vulgar but excellent phrase, their 
bellyful of fighting. Then they will disarm ; some because 
they cannot help it, others because they have got all they 
want, others because they are tired. But, short of this 
state of things, disarmament is unlikely, if it is even 
possible. 


DOGS AND MEN. 


IR HENRY ROSCOE has given notice of his inten- 

tion to bring in a Bill to provide for the muzzling of 
all dogs throughout the United Kingdom during a specified 
period. He is strongly of opinion, as are many other 
scientific authorities, that, if such a law could be enforced 
for some reasonable time—say, a couple of years—rabies 
would be stamped out once for all. The experiment has 
been successfully tried in Australia, and, although the 
difficulties in England would, of course, be greater, they 
are only such as a moderate amount of skill and firmness 
could overcome. Unless Sir Henry Roscoe is assisted 
by the Government, he has little or no chance of passing 
his Bill this Session. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
Ministers will seriously consider their responsibility and 
the probable results of doing nothing. Madness is most 
common among dogs, not in the so-called “ dog-days,” but 
in the spring and autumn of the year. We commented 
last week on the recent metropolitan statistics, as quoted 
by Mr. Norris, and accepted by the Home Secretary 
in the House of Commons. They are not startling; but 
they show an appreciable increase which ought to put 
the official protectors of the public on their guard. So 
far as an ordinary intelligence can grasp the bearings of 
a very complicated and highly technical question, legisla- 
tion is absolutely necessary to procure the general use of 
the muzzle. If people who are fond of dogs were always 
gifted with common sense, the matter might be left to the 
spontaneous action of individuals. If dogs had votes, they 
would probably insist on being relieved from a permanent 
and terrible danger at the cost of a little temporary incon- 
venience. But as neither of these conditions exists—more’s 
the pity—dogs must be assisted by mankind, and the 
majority must control the aberrations of the dog’s false 
friends. The Privy Council, as we pointed out last week, 
has certain powers under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act of 1886, which brought dogs under the provisions of 
the Act of 1878, relating to sheep and cattle. The modern 
system of legislation by incorporation and reference has 
made it an exceedingly arduous task to discover what a 
public department may or may not do. But it seems that 
an Order in Council made under either of these two statutes 
could only declare a defined district to be infected with 
rabies, whereupon it would become the duty of the magis- 
trates, or the County Council, to make such regulations 
with regard to muzzling or otherwise as they might think 
fit. 

So far as London is concerned we are unable to see why 
these steps should not at once be taken. The London 
County Council has shown its willingness to act, and ought 
not to be obstructed from Downing Street. But with 
regard to the United Kingdom generally the case is dif- 
ferent. The Privy Council could not, with the best inten- 
tions, or for the most beneficent purpose, declare that rabies 
had been proved to exist in the county of Rutland if there 
were no evidence that such was the case. Rabies is not, as 
a matter of fact, and probably never has been, prevalent 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. But it will 
never be eradicated where it does prevail, or prevented 
from intruding itself where it does not, unless and until 
muzzling becomes universal. The statute which Sir Henry 
Roscok proposes to amend is the Dogs Act of 1871. That 
Act provides, among other things, that “the local au- 


“ thority may, if a mad dog, or a dog suspected of being 
“ mad, is found within their jurisdiction, make, and, when 
“ made, vary or revoke, an order placing such restrictions 
“as they think expedient on all dogs not being under the 
“control of any person during such period as may be 
“ prescribed in such order throughout the whole of their 
“ jurisdiction, or such part thereof as may be prescribed 
“in such order.” The words “ under the control of any 
“* person ” have been diversely interpreted. But we under- 
stand it to mean, and they were so construed by most of the 
London magnates in 1885, as also, if we remember rightly, 
by the Queen’s Bench Division, that the dog must be actu- 
ally led, not merely*accompanied, by its master or mistress, 
Most dogs are perfectly indifferent as to whether they wear 
a properly made muzzle or not. It leaves them as free to 
drink as to breathe, and they probably forget all about it 
five minutes after it has been put on. Some, no doubt, 
object strenuously, and give a good deal of trouble. But, 
inasmuch as it does them no harm, and as it is better to be 
muzzled than to be bitten, their wishes may be legitimately 
overruled. Some exceptions would have to be made, as, 
for instance, in the case of foxhounds and other sporting 
dogs. Considering, however, the enormous interest which 
their owners have in stamping out rabies, and the fact that 
if it appears in a kennel the whole pack are at once shot, 
there is not much risk from that quarter. Sheep-dogs, 
again, might not be easy to tackle, on account of their 
erratic habits and nomadic lives. But a Muzzling Act pro- 
perly enforced for two years in every part of the United 
Kingdom would deliver the country from a horrible curse, 
and prevent the recurrence of mischievous panics. 


While, however, the muzzle ought to be temporarily 
enforced as a necessary precaution, the treatment of dogs is 
quite as important, and, indeed, more so, on the principle 
that prevention is better than cure. Mr. Jess, the author 
of Researches into the History of the British Dog, says, in 
speaking of rabies, that “neglect, misery, unwholesome 
* food, unnatural treatment, are often the root from which 
“ that dire disease springs.” Mr. JEssr’s argument is that 
if dogs were well treated they would never go mad ; and he 
adds that “the idea of preventing rabies by tying together 
“the jaws of dogs, or by chaining or incarcerating the 
“animals, is as useless as issuing a Bull against a comet.” 
Mr. Jesse's expression is not happily chosen, and is, indeed, 
almost a bull in itself. If he means that a muzzle will not 
prevent a dog who has been bitten from going mad he is 
obviously right. But then he enunciates a proposition 
which no sane man ever dreamt of disputing. If he means 
that dogs cannot be checked by the muzzle from spreading 
contagion, he states what is clearly and demonstrably 
erroneous. If it were possible to ensure kind and reason- 
able treatment for every dog, that, no doubt, would 
be preferable to all the muzzles in the world. But un- 
fortunately that is not possible. We must take men 
and dogs as we find them. A man who infuriates dogs 
by setting them to fight ought to be severely punished. 
To keep dogs constantly in confinement, though the prac- 
tice cannot be reached by the law, is cruel, wicked, and 
dangerous. But Parliament has to get rid, by any prac- 
ticable and justifiable means, of a deadly disease. In 
doing so it must have regard to the fact that hundreds of 
dogs are notoriously ill treated, even in this country, where 
the abuse of animals is more strongly condemned by public 
opinion than anywhere else. We cannot wait for the dis- 
appearance of rabies until religion and morality have by 
slow degrees made every one gentle and humane. ‘There is 
probably nothing in which greater improvement has taken 
place during the last hundred years than in the treatment 
of animals. Acts of torture which would hardly have 
been thought worthy of notice in the last century excite 
general horror now. Dogs suffer more from thoughtless- 
ness and ignorance than from deliberate cruelty. In no 
respect have they more cause to complain than that their 
self-constituted champions should raise a howl of simulated 
indignation over the most efficacious method of guarding 
them against the worst of their natural enemies. 

The meeting which is to be held at the Mansion House 
next Monday in support of M. Pastevr’s Institute has already 
produced what may be described as the shriek preliminary 
from those who hate common sense more than they fear 
hydrophobia. How far M. Pasteur has succeeded in proving 
that hydrophobia is preventible, and that he can prevent it 
by inoculation, are questions which still divide the scientific 
world, though they divide it more and more unequally as 


time goes on. The proof of M. Pasreur’s theory is not so 
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simple as might be supposed. Even if every one who was 
bitten by a mad dog, and not inoculated, died of hydro- 
phobia, there would still be the difficulty of discovering 
whether the dog in each case was really mad. M. PasTeur 
now requires the report of a veterinary surgeon, which is 
valuable evidence, and, in the absence of mistake or fraud, 
conclusive. But veterinary surgeons are fallible, and the 
certificate may be given for the wrong dog. As a matter 
of fact, moreover, the percentage of cases where hydrophobia 
results from the bite of a dog undoubtedly mad is not more 
than twenty or thirty per cent., unless the bite is on the 
head, when it is much higher. Then there is the period of 
incubation, as to which complete certainty has not yet been 
attained, and the time which was allowed to elapse between 
the bite and the treatment. The combination of all these 
different elements has greatly increased the difficulty of 
proving M. Pasrevr’s case. But his doctrine is steadily 
making way, and few people would deny that money em- 
ployed in sending poor patients to him is well expended. 
As for the charges which have been levelled against M. 
Pasteur’s personal character, they are simply ridiculous. 
He receives for himself no fee or reward whatever, and his 
Institute depends upon public subscriptions. Some rich 
people whom he treated have subscribed nothing, and of 
course a movement in this country such as the Lorp Mayor 
is supporting must be of the greatest service to him. It is 
not intended, for the present at least, to establish a similar 
institution in London, but simply to provide funds for the 
Paris one, and for the travelling expenses of victims who 
cannot afford to pay their own. The anti-vivisectionists 
detest M. Pasteur, because he has proved the immense 
utility of experiments upon living animals, made by compe- 
tent persons under suitable conditions. It is not only men 
and women, but also animals themselves, who have profited, 
as in the case of anthrax, by the results of these experi- 
ments, 


MR. PUNCH IN PARIS. 


R. PUNCH, with his young men, has been in Paris. 
If we may judge by the portraits of this gallant 
company, the young men are not so young as they once were, 
not so curly and hyacinthine, but they must still be full of 
astonishing energy. Life is not so easy to live in torrid 
London that we should seek to make it more fatiguing by a 
trip to tropical Paris. However, Mr. Puncu has been, 
and has seen, though politicians may hardly believe that this 
young ambassador has conquered. His visit does not add 
much to our knowledge of geography, or of alien manners ; 
but one of the young men (the youngest young man) does 
describe with success that psychological mystery, the British 
citizen’s enjoyment of French pleasures. Why do most 
English people go to French plays? It is perfectly certain 
that nine-tenths of them no more understand what is going 
forward than if the piece were in Hittite. The eagerness 
with which people who only read French go to French plays 
is like that infatuation for yachting which we admire in 
young ladies who are always sick at sea. One phenomenon 
illustrates the other. A long study of the sea-sick yachts- 
woman leads to the opinion that she sails, as the saying is, 
“ for swagger.” She sails that she may say she has sailed, 
and that she may march in a pale triumph, a straw hat, and 
nautical raiment about the streets of the towns where the 
yacht happens to touch. 

The Briton’s love of the French play is like this. As the 
venturous maiden hopes against hope not to be unwell this 
time, so the Englishman hopes that, this time, he will 
understand. But he never understands, though he laughs 
when he sees the other people laughing. Mr. Puncn’s 
friend, the amusing author of Voces Populi, has studied the 
Briton in the part of making believe that he is amused. He 
has pursued him to a Café Chantant, where he pays half a 
crown for a glass of coffee, which he does not like, and 
where he is even more than common puzzled by the perform- 
ance. In a play you can occasionally catch a few words as 
they fly, and make some sort of guess at the plot. But, 
when it comes to singing, and to singing a song full of 
modern slang and passing allusion, the Briton is puzzled 
indeed. The refrain, for example, 

Il n’a pas départ Dinard, 


is giggled at, as the moralist was damned, at a venture. 
Now the making of this venture is the most abstruse effort 
ef the most concentrated attention. Playing chess, doing a 
paper on the Binomial theorem, following the argument of 


an extempore preacher who has long lost himself, are all 
simple exercises compared to the struggle after the mean- 
ing of a French comic song. Mr. Puncn’s Briton “ little 
“ suspects what he has been roaring with laughter at,” and 
proposes to bring his sister—which he might probably do 
with perfect safety. 

Then why does the Briton waste his time, temper, money, 
and health in this perpetual pursuit of enjoyment, this long 
triumph of hope over experience? It must be merely for 
“ swagger,” merely to seem learned—a pretence which takes 
nobody in. Or is it all part of our well-known and in- 
veterate hypocrisy, part of le cant Anglais? This explana- 
tion of conduct profitable to themselves may satisfy the 
French artists who are so imperfectly understood. It is 
only fair to say that we have the hypocrisy, amiable as it 
is, all to ourselves. Foreigners do not go where they are 
puzzled and bored. Not many Portuguese will be found at 
the University match. Frenchmen do not crowd our 
music-halls and minor theatres, nor throng the tabernacles 
of our popular preachers. The Englishman, so easily bored 
at home, becomes the most easy and good-natured patron 
of diversions abroad. A child could play with him. He is 
“ tickle o’ the sear,” and goes off into a kind of hysterical 
giggle at unintelligible jargon, merely to get the worth of 
his money. It is an odd form of national imbecility which 
leads us to spend our money away from home in the pursuit 
of tedium and fatigue and French omnibuses. 


FRANCE AND EGYPT. 


HE news that France has refused her consent to the- 


conversion of the Egyptian Preference Debt can have 
surprised no one, even if it had not been clearly foreshadowed 
in certain French Ministerial speeches. Although there is 
no doubt that the price directly asked by France for con- 
senting to discharge her duty as trustee was a fixing of the 
date of British evacuation of Egypt, there is a slight con- 
flict of opinion as to whether the stipulation is a genuine 
one, or whether it is only an instance of the familiar poli- 
tical game of asking for something enormous in the hope of 
getting something much less, such as concessions in Tunis, 
or the like. Further, it is not generally agreed whether the 
demand has even been seriously made at all—that is to say, 
with a serious intention of getting something—or whether 
it is not a mere piece of bravado intended to convince 
French electors at a useful time that they have at last got a 
brave and resolute Government which is determined at once 
to drive the hated English flag from the sacred neighbour- 
hood of the Pyramids, and to maintain the French investor 
in all his rights and privileges. If it is true that, not 
merely the evacuation of Egypt, but the nullification of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention was asked for, this latter opinion 
would seem correct. Amid this difference of opinion, however, 
the fact of the refusal remains. In consequence chiefly of the 
improved government of Egypt under English care, and of 
the strengthening of Egyptian credit by the backing of 
England, it has become possible for the sorely burdened 
Egyptian taxpayer to get rid of some of his liabilities on 
favourable terms. England has arranged or sanctioned the 
arrangement of those terms, and all the Great Powers of 
Europe who are in the position of co-trustees, even Russia, 
have assented. France declines. 

It is particularly interesting to contemplate the bearings 
of this refusal on certain claims frequently set up with much 
pomp of language by Frenchmen. One of these claims is, 
that France wishes to extend the benefits of her own rule, 
or, at least, influence, to Egypt, in place of the costly and 
bungling government of Albion. Yet here there is the plain 
question of a benefit to be had for the asking (or rather 
for the granting by France at no cost to France herself) 
by Egypt and refused to her. England will not profit one 
penny by the conversion ; indeed, some Englishmen have 
very unreasonably grumbled at it. Therefore it may be 
estimated, with great exactness and infallible certainty, how 
much France cares for the welfare of Egypt. But there is 
more than this. If there is one thing on which all French- 
men—with a unanimity rather remarkable in such haters 
of “le cant”—agree, it is on the absolute disinterested- 
ness of French policy. That France is always guided 
by great and generous ideas, which contrast strikingly 
with the politique mesquine, the scheming selfishness of 
England, is a point on which any Orleanist agrees with any 
Republican Minister, and the highest “ White of Spain” 
with the extremest Bonapartist. That is the theory; in 
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this little incident we have the practice. It will not 
be pretended by any one that the position which France 
occupied in this matter is anything but a most purely 
ministerial and fiduciary position. Her veto is a trust, 
not a right, and was given to her to exercise, in the 
first place for the good of Egypt, and in the second, 
no doubt, for the purpose of seeing that her own subjects 
who may be interested in the matter are not unfairly 
treated. As to this last there is no dispute, for no im- 
partial person denies that the terms of conversion are fair ; 
nor, if France herself advances any such contention, is it 
consistent that she shall attach a price to the withdrawal of 
the demur. She simply says, “Here I have something 
“ merchantable, and I will make merchandise of it.” The 
policy of ideas stands at the street corner like a Yarmouth 
voter in the good old times, with hands thrust out behind 
her (only the Republic, unlike the voter, does not pay even 
this homage to virtue), demanding to be paid for the ex- 
ercise of her official duty towards Egypt ; while the politique 
mesquine is doing its best to free Egypt from its burdens. It 
is an extremely edifying spectacle, and it may have one very 
practical result—that of convincing even some Englishmen 
who were uncertain on the subject that, whatever it may 
cost us to stay in Egypt, France must be kept out of it. 


WHO'S HUGHES? OR, THE MYSTERY OF 
MR. W. H. O. 


—— ingenious theory of Mr. Oscar WiLpE in Black- 
wood's Magazine that the “ Mr. W. H.” of the dedica- 
tion to Sonnets is a Mr. Huaues 
cannot be called absolutely original. The idea had already 
occurred to Tyrwuirt, who based it on the line in the 
Twentieth Sonnet :— 


A man in hew all Hews in his controuling. 


The printing, compared with the italicized Will in Sonnets 
135, 136, 143, plainly marks a fine old Elizabethan pun. 
In the first edition of the Sonnets almost all the italicized 
words, with the exceptions of Statues and Autumne, are 
either Latin, more or less (as Jntrim) ; or proper names, as 
Saturne, Dyan; or rather unusual terms, as Alcumie. 
TyRwaitt was thus justified in smelling a pun in Hews, 
and in 

Mine be thy love, and thy loves use their treasure ; 
that is, 

Mine be thy love, and thy loves, Hughes, their treasure. 
This is evident enough, and Mr. WiLpE goes on to argue that 
Mr. Hvucues was the lad who took the leading lady’s parts in 
SHAKSPEARE’s plays. “ His golden hair ; his tender, flower- 
“like grace; his dreamy, deep sunken eyes ; his delicate, 
“mobile limbs, and his white, lily hands,” are quoted 
among the possessions of this ambiguous young man. But, 
as there is no proof that any one called Hucnes ever 
acted, or did anything else, in SHAKSPEARE’S time, there is 
room for another hypothesis, which has been kindly sup- 
plied by an eminent American critic. And this time, we 
venture to believe, the secret really is revealed at last. Our 
American critic puts his theory, like Mr. Wixpg, in a 
romantic form—attributing it, indeed, to the fair Dexia 
Bacon. But this is merely playful. To be brief, he main- 
tains that the few remaining copies of the first edition all 
show an erasure in the dedication after the letters “ Mr. 
“W.H.” A strong glass reveals the shadowy form of an 
“O” after the H, and the inscription really runs :— 
“TO - THE - ONLIE - BEGETTER OF THESE INSUING - 
“ SONNETS - MR. W. H. 0.1” 

_ That is to say, the publisher, T. T., dedicates the poems 
to Mr. Who, thereby asking posterity to answer the riddle 
which he was unable or unwilling to solve. Now, says our 
American critic, it is beyond doubt that “ Mr. Who” is 
Shakspeare himself—* Mr. Witt1aM Himself,” as a German 
had already conjectured. The Sonnets, of course, are written 
by Bacon to SHakspeareE, the manager of the company 
which played Bacon’s pieces. So, in the last line of 
Sonnet 20, for 

Mine be thy love, and thy loves use their treasure, 
our discoverer reads 

Mine be thy love, and thy love (whose ?) their treasure. 
The remark (Sonnet 18) 

And Sommers’ lease hath all too brief a date 


refers to one Sommers, the lessee of a theatre, with whom 
SHAKSPEARE and Bacon had some dealings. Summer is 


spelt “summer” elsewhere in the first edition. True, 
this Sommers is not mentioned by contemporaries, but 
that only proves that he was thought a pusillanimous 
person, not worthy of notice, just as the absence of Hucues’s 
name from the Folio list of players is explained by Mr. 
WILDE. 
There are many other proofs. SHAKSPEARE had com- 
plained of Bacon’s manuscript in the plays as difficult to 
decipher. Hence Bacon (Sonnet 23) says : 
O learne to read what silent love hath writ, 
adding 
To heare wit eies belongs to love’s fine wiht, 
where Bacon’s bad handwriting has baffled the compositors, 
who print mere nonsense. So, in Sonnet 24 Bacon clearly 
refers to the part of a painter which SuHaksPEaRE had 
recently created; and for “Mine eye hath played the 
“painter” our learned critic reads “ Mine eye!” (an ex- 
clamation of surprise) “he’s played the painter.” The 
phrase 
When to the Sessions of sweet silent thought 
would naturally occur, says our commentator, to a lawyer 
like Bacon rather than to an actor. Finally, the secret of 
the mysterious lady is thus half revealed :— 
The forward Violet thus did I chide, 


the poet regarding Vio.er as rather a minx than a person 
who blushed unseen, half hidden from the eye. Mistress 
Mary Firron, poor thing |! was not the woman. This is, of 
course, a mere sketch of the theory, which it is proposed to 
publish in two volumes (elephant folio). 


THE DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY. 


| hey would appear to be some ground for the fear 
that England may very shortly have before her the 
alternatives of incurring serious inconvenience or of taking 
strong measures with a small European Power. Portugal, 
for a very long time almost a cipher in general European 
politics, has of late become active in more directions than 
one, and unluckily all of them are directions which conflict 
with British interests and rights. The singular fiscal 
blunders which have paralysed the trade of her principal 
port for months are, perhaps, no business of any foreign 
Power. But the general interest in African affairs which 
has followed Prince Bismarcx’s establishment of German 
colonies on that continent has apparently stirred Portugal 
up to the assertion of claims and the perpetration of actions 
which, if not exactly unnatural, are exceedingly inconve- 
nient. Her claims to block the navigation of the Zambesi 
and, on the plea that she possesses and governs very laxly two 
thin coast districts of no great extent, to the sovereignty of a 
vast continental district between them, are still unsettled ; 
and now she has taken the most high-handed course pos- 
sible with a private Company, nominally Portuguese, but 
really English, and to a certain extent American—the 
Delagoa Bay Railway Company. We need not here discuss 
at length the allegations made by the Company’s friends 
that an impossible task has been deliberately imposed upon 
it in order to facilitate confiscation ; the conduct of the 
Portuguese Government would be equally high-handed even 
if this were not the case. And to any one who has even 
the slightest knowledge of the facts it is unnecessary to 
remark that the importance of the Delagoa Bay railway to 
England is by no means limited to the importance of its 
commercial value to its private owners. Nothing but 
the stark madness which originally committed to arbitra- 
tion the dispute as to the possession of the only good 
harbour in South-East Africa could overlook this import- 
ance, which has since been emphasized by the melancholy and 
disgraceful events in the Transvaal, by the state of things 
brought about by the blunders of Germany on the Zanzibar 
and Mozambique coasts, and by the formation of the begin- 
nings of a great English colony on the upper waters of the 
Zambesi. 

We do not attach any very great importance to the opinions 
of English lawyers on the subject of the technical excess of 
authority on the part of the Portuguese Government ; for 
the same reason that we should not attach much importance 
to the contrary opinion of the most distinguished Portu- 
guese lawyers. In the last resort there is no criterion of 
the action of a sovereign Government in its own territory 
towards the subjects of another sovereign Government ex- 
cept the will and the power of the other sovereign Govern- 


ment to take its subjects’ part. Besides, it is pretty certain 
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that the action of the Portuguese is not by any means a mere 
attempt to grab private property. It is in all probability 
but another instance of a course of action which seems, since 
actual fighting on small matters at short notice went out 
of fashion, to be rapidly antiquating all other modes of inter- 
national behaviour of the unfriendly kind. The Portuguese 
Government has a game opened with the British Govern- 
ment on the subjects of the navigation of the Zambesi and 
the sovereignty of the district between Matabele Land and 
the fancy frontier of the Congo State. The seizure of the 
Delagoa Railway probably seems to it a trump in its hand. 
It can bargain with this for concessions in the interior, 


just as the French Government has tried to bargain with 


its right of refusing conversion of the Egyptian debt for 
concessions in Egypt. There may be more and worse than 
this in the matter, but this is very probable indeed. What 
is certain is that in no case is it ever desirable or even 
tolerable to give in to proceedings of this kind. As it 
happens Great Britain, unless there is some singular mis- 
conception afloat, would have no great difficulty in playing 
the same game of reviving ancient claims per contra; but 
we do not know that this course is to be recommended. 
What is to be recommended is that a very firm attitude 
indeed should be taken up towards Portugal on these 
African matters as a whole. For this the Delagoa Bay 
business gives at least an opportunity; and a first step 
seems to have been taken by the despatch of an English 
gunboat to the spot. 


THE SALVATION ARMY NUISANCE. 


Fy lovers of public decency, all those who respect reli- 
£& gion, and, finally, all sensible people have great reason 
to thank the Chief Commissioner of Police for what Glad- 
stonian and Parnellite sympathizers with anarchy call the 
** Police Outrage on the Salvation Army” last Wednesday. 
As is well known, the abominable nuisance called the Salva- 
tion Army has for some years been allowed to ride roughshod 
over decent people throughout England for the most part. 
Now and then, however, a plucky bench of magistrates on the 
one hand, a sensible set of bye-laws on the other, or some 
too outrageous act of indecency on the part of the Salva- 
tionists themselves, has brought some of these religious 
ruffians of both sexes within the grasp of the law. The 
number having accumulated, the person whose name is 
Boorn, and who calls himself General, saw an opportunity 
for a new advertisement, and organized a procession “ in 
“prison dress” through the streets of London. With 
that tolerance which, though it sometimes goes too far, 
is, perhaps, not on the whole unwise, the Chief Com- 
missioner had “ suggested” that the Embankment route 
should be taken. The common sense of this must be obvious 
to any one who remembers that at the time concerned— 
seven o'clock in the evening, or a little later—though the 
City is getting clear, the ordinary day traffic in the Strand 
{a bad enough thoroughfare for processions at any time) has 
hardly ceased, and the early evening traffic to the theatres 
is just beginning. The Salvationists turned a deaf ear to 
the suggestion, and were very properly stopped at the 
Griffin. Here we take the words of a report which, if it be 
false, the person called Booru, and calling himself General, 
has only to correct :—‘“ One of the leaders of the Salva- 
“ tionists cried out, ‘We have sworn not to give up the 
“ « flags,’ and the reminder was received with excited 
“cheers. A hand-to-hand fight took place up to Norfolk 
“ Street, the broken flagpoles being freely used as weapons. 
“Several flags were captured by the police and torn to 
** shreds, and a number of brass instruments were broken. 
“Several Salvationists were taken prisoners; but the 
“majority held stoutly together, and the bands played 
“after a fashion. The Army was for the moment prac- 
“ tically victorious.” Thus, the Salvationists openly resisted 
the police in the execution of their duty. At Wellington 
Street they met with due punishment, a sufficient force 
forming a line across the Strand, breaking up the procession 
into units, smashing their instruments (blessed news for 
the ears of the lieges !), capturing or destroying their banners, 
and administering at the same time well-deserved correction 
to some of the more obstreperous of their persons. Mr. 
Marruews on the one hand, and the spokesmen of the 
Army on the other, describe these descriptions as ex- 
aggerated, but the general facts seem to be granted. 

Some of the dear good fools who exist in such amiable 
numbers, and who support every nuisance, will of course 


say, “ Ah! but they mean well; they are religious people, 
“after all.” Are they? The attention of the dear good 
fools is requested to the account of the pastimes with which 
the Army regaled itself when Exeter Hall was reached. 
One performer “ convulsed his audience by his droll mimi- 
“ ery of the reading of the Psalms in the gaol.” Observe 
that this droll mimicry of the Psalms was delivered, not by 
Mr. Foore or Mr. Hotyoake, Mr. Braviaven or Mrs. 
Besant, but by a person under the immediate patronage of 
“ General” Boortn, in “ General” Boorn’s presence, and to 
the convulsive delight of “ General” Boorn’s Army. This 
association is sometimes called a scandal to Christianity. 
It is as much and as little a scandal to Christianity as 
any congregation of Guinea negroes who having become 
possessed of a Bible, dance fandangoes round it naked, 
and beat the tom-tom as they do round any other fetish ; 
or as any real or fabled Sabbath of Witches who read the 
Lord’s Prayer backward, and worshipped the black goat. 
The words, the names, the symbols, are there in the 
different cases ; there, also, is the bestial (though that is 
an unfair word, for beasts are never vulgar) delight in 
hideous howls and more hideous gesticulation, in (we quote 
again) “whistling, and drum-thumping, and shouts,” in 
everything that is hostile and horrible to the religion which 
above all things ordains quietness, decency, order, modesty, 
attention to what is of good report. The proceedings of 
Wednesday are most excellent medicine for this loathsome 
disease of the body politic; but why are they not more 
frequently and more methodically used? We are rapidly 
progressing towards a totally illiterate House of Commons. 
But at present even Mr. ConyBeare has enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a University education, and must have heard of a 
certain Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus. 


THE BERNE CONFERENCE. 


HE discussion which Mr. Granam started in the 

House of Commons on Tuesday evening had more 
interest for many students of affairs than all the Home 
Rule debate of the year. Though it did not go far, that 
discussion brought the House in view of a broad range of 
controversy with which it has had little to do heretofore, 
but which it will probably have a vast deal to do with before 
long. Years ago it was remarked that the mass of the 
people seemed more and more inclined to withdraw their 
attention from politics, as politics are understood in Parlia- 
ment, and more and more to fix their minds on work- 
shop questions, wages, and whatever concerned their own 
immediate profit as working-men. This remark was true 
at the time, and it is certainly not less true at the present 
day, when such questions as the ballot and household suf- 
frage, which so long divided the attention of the labouring 
classes, have been settled according to their desire. Neither 
of taxation is there any more complaint ; and, with no poli- 
tical grievance to urge, with nearly all political power in 
their hands, the working classes are evidently settling 
down for a new reform campaign of the Socialistic order. 
Reduction of the hours of labour and restriction of the 
“ output ”—that is to say, limitation of the products of 
labour—are the first and most favoured demands of the 
Socialist reformer. One of them has been preached to 
great effect amongst the working population already ; and 
when the subject came up for discussion on Tuesday it was 
not without instruction to watch the way in which it was 
treated on both sides of the House of Commons. 

When Mr. Granam moved the adjournment of the House 
for the purpose of bringing on his debate, nearly all the 
Opposition members rose to support him. That is to say, 
nearly all the Opposition members backed up his complaint 
that the Government had forbidden its delegates at the 
International Labour Conference to discuss either the limi- 
tation of the hours of labour for adult workmen or the re- 
striction of output. “The prohibition of Sunday labour, the 
“ fixing of a minimum of age for the admission of children 
“ into factories, the fixing of a maximum limit of a working 
“ day for young persons, the prohibition of the employment 
“ of women and young persons in specially unhealthy or 
“ dangerous callings, and the limitation of night-work for 
“ women and young persons”—all these points the British 
delegates are free to handle. Indeed, these, and these 
only, are the points they are called to deal with. But, 
in proposing them for international debate, the PresmEnt 
of the Swiss Republic made reference to projects for regu- 
lating the hours of labour for men, and for imposing restric- 
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tions on production ; and, observing this, Lord Saispury 
gave notice that ‘these are questions which in any case the 
“ representatives of this country would not be instructed 
“to discuss.” On this decision Mr. Granam founded his 
complaint ; and, in as far as he maintained that, whatever 
the Government might think of the matter, it was wrong 
to stop the mouths of our representatives if those two points 
did come up for debate, he had nearly the whole of the 
Opposition with him. Even Mr. Mortey—who sternly re- 
fuses to support an Eight Hours Bill, who declares that State 
interference with the labour of grown men would be absurd 
and impracticable, and who cannot be suspected of wishing 
to limit production—-declaimed against Lord Satispury’s 
action in this case with great vigour. Now he at least ought 
to have known that the Government had a perfectly 
sound answer to Mr.Granam. Mr. Mortey pretends to be 
something more than a mere disquisitional politician. He 
has taken part, and (as we understand) proposes again to 
take part, in the actual administration of affairs ; and if he 
was not prepared for Sir James Fercusson’s reply, Mr. 
Rirente’s answer, and the yet more effective argument of 
Mr. Courtyey, he must have felt rather humiliated at the 
close of the evening. It had been pointed out to him that 
the Conference was not a mere debating society to discuss 
academical questions; that it was a business Conference, 
its purpose being to determine whether certain proposals 
might reasonably be admitted to legislation ; that the Go- 
vernment agreed with the right hon. member for Newcastle 
that lawmaking on the two points in question would be 
absurd ; and that a businesslike Government does not bid 
its servants seek a basis for impossible legislation. 


It has been said that Mr. Mortey, as well as some other 
gentlemen, ought to have been prepared for this reply ; but 
perhaps they were, and yet came to the conclusion that 
they had better not oppose Mr. Granam. Votes! votes! 
These labour-questions are in a state of slew ferment over 
a large part of the country; in every town-constituency 
and in some rural ones there are many voters who 
care for nothing else, and their number is rapidly in- 
creasing under the influence of a more hopeful and active 
propaganda, Thus very much may be explained. Mr. 
Mor.ey made it perfectly clear on Tuesday night that he 
is not so easy about Newcastle as a man of such resolute 
conscientiousness deserves to be; and if Mr. Courtney 
could perceive, as his right hon. friend the member for 
Newcastle could not, that Mr. Granam was wrong and 
Lord Sauispury right, he could yet deliver himself of 
general opinions which the most Socialistic constituency 
in Great Britain would not complain of. Mr. Baumann, 
the Tory representative of a working-man constituency, 
“did not express an opinion one way or the other on the 
“ question of attempting to regulate the hours of adult 
“labour”; but he sided with Mr. Granam in blaming 
Lord Sauispury, and the whole tone of his speech must 
recommend him to the affections of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation. Mr. De Listz, speaking from the same 
side of the House, is reported to have expressed a hope 
that the law would soon prevent any man from working as 
long as he likes—or, indeed, for more than eight hours pre- 
cisely ; declaring at the same time that only by putting re- 
strictions upon capitalists, on owners of machinery, and on 
machinery itself, could Radicals and Conservatives alike 
attain to their hearts’ desire. For a single strong word 
against such talk as this we look all through the reports in 
vain. That may be explained, perhaps, by a desire on the 
Tory benches to let the debate die out in the hands of the 
Opposition and the Socialist sympathizers on the Conserva- 
tive side of the House. Perhaps it was wise to do so; 
perhaps it was judicious; but if there is no significance in 
what was not said, there is much in what was said, con- 
sidering the occasion and the speakers. The impression 
which this debate leaves upon our minds is that, after a 
little space—after the next general election, perhaps—the 
dulness of these present days will be followed by. very 
“ mixed” and lively times in politics. 

If, meanwhile, our Trades-Unionists can persuade their 
foreign competitors to reduce the working day to the 
British level, they will do far more good for themselves 
than by getting an Eight Hours Bill through Parliament. 
Long hours and low wages abroad are the worst enemies of 
industry at home ; and if industry at home becomes less 
industrious, if it insists upon knocking another hour off 
the day’s work, even at reduced pay, the result must be loss 
in the long run ; because, when the workman is idle, the 


some point or another becomes idle too, and the whole cost 
of production is thereby increased. What our own work- 
men hope from the Swiss Conference we do not know ; but 
if they have any idea of arranging for a general reduction 
of the hours of labour, small will be the gain to them un- 
less the working day is brought to the same length every- 
where. The foreign manufacturer who could keep his men 
and his machinery going for ten hours a day would still 
have an advantage over his British competitor who worked 
onan eight-hours system ; and this advantage would become 
more considerable if the greater comfort of the foreign 
workman tended to greater skill. We are persuaded that, 
if the British craftsman were wise, he would content himself 
with waiting till the revolt of labour abroad reduced the 
working day and increased the rate of wages to something 
more like the present scale of both in England. There are 
many signs that this will happen before long ; and when it 
does happen our manufacturers will have a far better chance 
in the competition-struggle, and there will be more work 
and higher wages for the British artisan. 


THE NEW GLADSTONIAN APPEAL. 


T the end of his amusingly peevish letter to his Midlo- 

thian constituents Mr. GLADSTONE observes, as though 
with the view of raising his own spirits and getting himself 
into a better temper, that he “ cannot rate too highly the re- 
“ markable manifestations which” he “has witnessed during 
“the last fortnight in the West of enthusiasm for the 
“ Liberal and the Irish cause.” If he will consent to alter the 
word “ cannot” into “ must not,” we are quite prepared toagree 
with him. And we willadd, for his information, that if he has 
any doubt what that rate should be, he cannot do better than 
compare notes with the manager of the last travelling circus 
which has made a tour in the West, throwing in, of course, 
some considerable allowance in his own favour in respect 
of the rarity of his visits to this part of the country for 
“ starring” purposes, and the undoubtedly exceptional 
order of magnitude to which, as a luminary, he belongs. 
For if the “ remarkable manifestations” in the West ever 
meant any more than they would mean for the manager 
aforesaid, they must have pretty well lost such meaning 
as they possessed. On the assumption, that is to say, 
that Mr. GuapstonE, in one of his brief lapses from 
watery rhetoric into hazy reasoning during his Western 
progress, succeeded in making any converts whatsoever, we 
fear that these easily arrested captives must have been 
already rescued from him. The frail structure of political 
argument, or rather of assertion, which he “ran up” in 
the interval of his appeals to the provincial vanity, the 
local jealousies, the class envy, and the Pharisaic self- 
righteousness for which he diligently probes the mind of 
every audience he addresses, was levelled to the ground a 
week ago by Mr. Batrour; and last Wednesday, at 
Hanley, Mr. Goscuen so broke up the scattered materials, 
so comminuted and triturated the débris, that we can hardly 
fancy them capable of being used for building purposes 
any more. 
We dealt last week with Mr. GLApstonr’s preposterous 
attempt to make out that the grant of “local self-govern- 
“ ment” after the fashion proposed in the dead Disruption 
Bill ever is, or can be, a source of strength to the nation 
which concedes it—that it ever is, or can be, eligible for its 
own sake, or in any other light than as an escape from a 
worse evil. And it is worth noticing as a proof of Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s consciousness that this is the case that he 
throws his proposition into a form which is cunningly 
devised to evade the counter-proposition, and, while really 
abandoning the whole original contention, to make a show 
of maintaining it. Mr. Goscnen the other night quoted 
him as having said that “there has been no case in history 
“ where the grant of local self-government has led to 
“separation ; but that, on the other hand, separation has 
“ often been prevented by the grant of local self-govern- 
“ ment,” and as having added, with his customary con- 
troversial effrontery, that “no serious attempt had ever 
“been made to disprove these propositions.” Serious 
attempts have been many times made, as Mr, GoscHEN 
said; but it is doubtful whether Mr. GiapstoxE has 
ever read them. His propositions have been contested, 
and destructively contested, on many occasions before 
this ; but, for convenience of argument, we have not the 
slightest objection to accept them provisionally as true, 
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though concealed, abandonment of the ground on which 

Mr. GLapsTone and the bulk of his followers have always 

advocated Home Rule; and they go to the support of no 

position save one which has never been avowedly occupied 

by anybody but Mr. Mortey, and which even he, it should 

seem, has some time since evacuated. Evenif Mr. GLADSTONE 

could prove—which he cannot—that the grant of local self- 

government never led to separation, he would not, as the 

CHANCELLOR of the Excneguer put it, in substantially the 

same terms as those employed in these pages last week, 

“have proved enough to satisfy us; because there is some- 
“thing more than Separation which we are not prepared 
“ to grant, and that is paralysis of power. Even in those 
“ European instances to which he alludes it will be found 
“ that where in a particular case the successful experiment 
“ has avoided separation, there has been a paralysis of power 
“* where local authority of which he speaks has been granted.” 
Mr. GoscueEn proceeded to enlarge upon and to illustrate this 
truth, with very convincing effect ; but into this part of his 
argument we need not follow him. So long as Mr. 
GLADSTONE confines himself to the argument that Home 
Rule is a way of escape from Separation he is not logically 
concerned, we quite admit, to show that Home Rule pro- 
duces no evils of its own. But he cannot confine himself to 
this argument, as he now shows a constantly increasing 
tendency to do, without surrendering the whole of his 
original case. For Mr. GLApsToNE never advocated Home 
Rule in the first instance as a pis aller. He never argued, 
as Mr. Mortey did—and, indeed, it is only fair to credit 
him with a sounder instinct for what is palatable to Eng- 
lishmen in the way of persuasives—that the Parnellite 
demand should be conceded to fear. He has always argued 
for concession on the grounds of “ justice,” “ sisterly feel- 
“ing,” and so forth, and so forth. He has never, or never 
before, urged surrender “ lest a worse thing happen to us” 
—whether that worse thing were complete separation be- 
tween the two countries or merely Mr. Mortey’s bugbear 
of Irish-American dynamite. In 1886 and for a year or so 
afterwards we were invited to dismember the Empire in 
the name of the softer emotions ; it is only of late that this 
process is being forced upon us by appeals to the more 
rudely and sternly coercive impulses of dread or of despair. 
Home Rule is ceasing to be thrust upon us in its own 
name, for its own sake, on its own merits. Its claim to our 
acceptance is now, forsooth, that it will prevent Separation. 
We are to weaken the whole body of the realm in order to 
save it from the forcible amputation of a limb. That, it 
appears, is the present Gladstonian plea, and it suffices to 
repeat, what we said the other day, that those who ask us to 
accept voluntary paralysis in order to save ourselves from 
compulsory mutilation must first point out where and in 
whom resides the force majeure to which we are called 
upon to bend. Quis separabit? is indeed a peculiarly apt 
question in this case. Who, unless we are a nation of 
cowards and weaklings, is to make us give up Ireland alto- 
gether, if we persist in our refusal to abandon that Imperial 
control over her which is necessary to the unity of the 
realm? It is for Mr. GLapstone and his followers, who are 
now openly relying on the coercive argument, to show us 
how and by whom the coercion is to be applied. 


If the Gladstonian party were not so chokeful of contra- 
dictions, we might be surprised at the attitude of Sir GzorcE 
TREVELYAN. Sir Georce—the last man with whom such an 
attitude is appropriate—is still, if we may put it so, on the 
conciliatory “lay.” He has not yet learnt, like his chief, to 
talk about Home Rule being the only alternative to Sepa- 
ration. It would, indeed, be difficult for the man who said 
that there was “no halfway house” between complete 
separation and the existing system to use such language ; 
and he is still all for making his way to this imaginary 
halting-place out of sheer love and affection for the Irish 
people, and even the Irish politician. He has been wounded 
in his tenderest sensibilities by the 7'imes, which has just 
taunted him with his seemingly “ boundless charity ” in de- 
claring that “ the Irish members are now part and parcel 
“of the Liberal party,” and has gone on to say, complains 
Sir Gzorce pathetically, that “therefore a secret society 
““which it described as a murder-club would have to be 
“‘ admitted by the Liberal party as long as it was en its 
“good behaviour.” It may seem very dreadful to Sir 
GEORGE TREVELYAN, but we really find a difficulty in dis- 
cerning his grievance. Ifa “‘ murder-club” were to repent 
and alter its ways (as the Parnellites themselves must have 
done, unless it is Sir Georce TrevELYAN himself who has 
changed—which is absurd), on what ground should they be 


refused admission to the “union of hearts”? Sir Grorcs 
could not use severer language of a murder-club than he 
used of the Parnellites five years ago, and why should not 
one get the benefit of “good behaviour” as well as the 
other? We could have quite understood Sir Grorce 
TREVELYAN’s denying itto both. It is one, as we have said, 
of the contradictions which abound among the Gladstcnian 
party that this particular member of it of all others should 
be a Home Ruler of the sentimental type. If his position 
had been that he looked upon Home Rule as an inevitable, 
if unpleasant, necessity, and was for conceding it on that 
ground, but that a “union of hearts” which would land 
him in the arms of the editor of United Ireland he would 
have none of, and that with men whose mode of political 
warfare he knew from bitter personal experience to be in- 
famous he should deem it infamy to fraternize—why, we 
could have understood his attitude, and should have re- 
garded it as entitled, not indeed to intellectual, yet still to 
moral, respect. But for Sir Grorce Treveyan, of all men 
in the world, to exclaim indignantly against Mr, O’Brien 
being regarded as a “ pariah” ; for Sir Grorce TREVELYAN 
to be eager to call the world’s attention to the fact that he 
is clasped in the embrace of the man who used to accuse 
him daily and deliberately of complicity with—! But the 
whole business is too painful, and Sir Grorce TREVELYAN’Ss 
share in it is the most painful part of it. 


THE LAND TRANSFER BILL. 


by’ expect a good word for the House of Lords in 
Gladstonian quarters is to expect a grape from a thorn. 
Yet an innocent-minded man might have thought that their 
lordships would at last receive commendation instead of 
castigation for their conduct on Tuesday last in the matter 
of the Land Transfer Bill. They have been accused of 
not talking enough, and they filled a page of the Z'imes; 
they have been accused of being simply at Lord Satispury’s 
beck and call, and they fought a manful battle against him ; 
they have been accused of indifference to popular demands, 
and yet enough of them mustered to pass the third reading, 
if not the Bill, in what is called the popular sense. Also 
their speeches were on both sides very good speeches. But 
they are the House of Lords, and that is enough. So the 
minority are blamed as obstructive reactionaries and the 
majority as servile henchmen, and thus your Gladstonian 
hits his bird on both wings. 

For ourselves, though we admit that there is force in 
Lord Sarissury’s demur to the effect that the objections to 
the Bill have grown in a very singular manner, that they 
are many of them Committee objections, and so forth, and 
though we think that the simplification of transfer in land 
is a very desirable and not in the least a revolutionary 
thing, we confess that nobody need go very far to find 
objections, and strong objections, to the Bill. The abolition 
of the non-existent “ Law of Primogeniture ” is in itself an 
infinitely unimportant matter. The Radical speakers who 
have invented the law will be quite capable of ignoring the 
abolition, so that to attempt to propitiate them is absurd. 
On the other hand, all their ingenuity has been unable to 
draw up any trustworthy and considerable list of cases in 
which the present—not enactment, but presumption of — 
law has effected real hardship. This, moreover, as well as 
not a few others of the provisions most objected to, seems to 
be very distantly connected with the main objects of the 
Bill, and to have got into it by a kind of “tacking” 
which is both unworkmanlike and undesirable. But with 
the main purpose of the Bill—the cheapening and facilitat- 
ing of transfer, and the securing of title—we are very 
heartily in sympathy, and we do not see how any one who 
believes that landowners, great and small both, are among 
the most important supports of a stable constitution can be 
otherwise than in sympathy with it. It is true thata fresh 
Registration Bill may excite in men’s minds something of 
that uncanny sensation of premature age which was caused 
in the sagacious soul of Wamsa by the constant recur- 
rence of fifty years’ truces with the infidels, How many 
Bills, how many Acts, have we seen which were, in a few 
years, to make land as cheaply and easily transferable 
as a diamond necklace; and what is the result of them? 
There is also force in the objection that, if we are to 
get rid of unnecessary solicitors’ bills by saddling our- 
selves with a fresh salaried and pensioned department 
of the Civil Service, much thanks are not needed for 
this relief. Still, there do remain the stubborn facts 


that the transfer of land is very difficult and very ex- 
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pensive in England ; that this difficulty and this expense 
do not to all appearance benefit any landowner, much 
less any person wishing to buy land; that they give a 
constant handle to agitators—a much more solid handle 
than the ridiculous Primogeniture myth. Now to throw 
the Bill out would have been in effect to refuse all further 
hope of improvement in these respects, and that, we think, 
would not have been a wise thing. As it is, though the 
eleventh-hour opposition in the Lords may imperil the 
chances of the Bill for the year, it does not commit the 
Upper House to rejecting or opposing it, and that is a great 
gain. As a matter of fact, it is very likely to be opposed in 
the Commons, and that not merely by Conservatives or by 
landowners. But if a majority in the House of Lords had 
voted with the Duke of Braurort, it would have enabled 
the enemy—not, indeed, to blaspheme, he can always do 
that, but—to blaspheme with some appearance of truth. 


PLAIN SPEECH ON PLAIN SPEAKING. 


T would be interesting to live in a Palace of Truth for 
many reasons, and with many persons; but with none 
would it be so interesting as with intelligent Gladstonians 
(we admit the difficulty of finding them, but, strange to say, 
they sometimes occur), and for no reasons so much as for the 
purpose of hearing what they have to say about their chief. 
What theysay in their newspapers we know; but not all news- 
paper-offices—we put the case moderately on purpose—are 
Palaces of Truth. We know, for instance, we saw yester- 
day what they had to say—in public and in print—about 
Mr. Guapstoye’s “ Plain Speaking on the Irish Union,” 
but their own speech on the subject, through the medium 
in question, was the very reverse of plain. After hearing 
what they have had to say in public and in print, we 
should immensely like to hear what they say in private 
and with the tongue, instead of the pen. Do they 
think, for instance, that Mr. Guiapstone’s careful ran- 
sacking of Irish records—good, bad, and indifferent, but 
much more often bad and indifferent—for stories of the 
“ atrocities” committed in Ireland—always, of course, by 
Loyalists—at the close of the last century—do they think 
that this is “good business” from the political point of 
view? Do they think that his latest reply to the question 
“Who fears to speak of ’981” is a judicious reply? Or 
do they think that he would have done better not to 
gratify his desire to refute Mr. Ba.rour’s well-deserved 
charge of bringing “ bad history to the support of bad 
“ politics” by writing for a monthly miscellany an article 
which, be its history good or bad—and, as we have said, it 
is mostly bad—is certainly the worst politics, from the point 
of view not only of Unionists but of Mr. GLapstone’s and 
the Gladstonians’ own professions, which it would be pos- 
sible to invent 4 
With the moral aspect of Mr. Grapstone’s latest ex- 
cursion into periodical literature we are not concerned. 
There are some men of Mr. GLapstone’s age—and men, 
too, of less repute than he as “ decided Christians ”—who 
would have foregone any political advantage to themselves, 
would have laid aside ambition, and even forfeited life itself, 
rather than rake among the blood-stained ashes of the past 
in the fashion which he apparently approves. There are 
men who would have rather buried their own hopes than 
have disinterred these ghastly corpses of the past, and have 
deliberately attempted to make capital out of their hideous 
appeals to the senses of sight and smell. But, as we have 
said, we put the moral aspect of the matter out of sight. 
It is from its intellectual, its tactical, side that this 
last performance of Mr. Giapstone’s is to be judged, and 
on that side it certainly does present an extraordinary 
appearance. Here is a statesman who wishes us to re- 
establish an Irish Parliament, and spends days and nights 
in his study on an elaborate narrative of horrors which 
occurred in Ireland under an Irish Parliament, and 
mainly, if not wholly, because that Irish Parliament existed. 
Here is a statesman who wants us to repeal the Union, and 
goes at length and in detail into a history of the events 
which, in the judgment of almost every Englishman con- 
temporaneous with them, rendered the Union an absolute 
political necessity. Here is a statesman whose whole Irish 
policy is founded on the theory that Catholics and Pro- 
testants can and will live peaceably together in Ireland, 
and who gives them this aid to a modus vivendi! What do 
of Mr. Grapstone in the Gladstonian Palace of 
rut 


A FAIRY FLOWER. 


7" 1878 Dr. Beccari, travelling in Western Sumatra, wrote to 
Cavaliere Fenzi at Florence that he had discovered an extra- 
ordinary plant. The letterseems very calm and modest at this 
day, eleven years afterwards, when we also can feel something of 
the emotion with which the writer must have been thrilling :— 
“T have little time to spare—only to tell you of a botanical dis- 
covery which I think of some interest. It is a gigantic Aroid, 
which can only be compared with the Godwinia gigas found by 
Seemann in Nicaragua. I propose to name it Conophallus Titanum. 
The tuber of one which I dug up is nearly five feet in circum- 
ference. Two men could hardly carry it; they fell down and the 
tuber was broken. I will secure some more, and meanwhile I 
send you seeds.” So quietly was announced this amazing trou- 
vaille; but it must be admitted that Dr. Beccari had not yet seen 
the bloom. It might well have proved to be a colossal deformity, 
like others of its class, as inconspicuous as a giant can be. The 
record of his sensations when, at a later date, he came across 
a plant in flower has not been published in English to our 
knowledge. Dr. Beccari has had surprising suecess—luck it must 
not be called, assuredly—in finding marvels. Before this time he 
had secured an oak and a conifer within a few minutes of the 
Equatorial Line, when exploring New Guinea with Signor 
d’Albertis. His interesting Tanetiien in Borneo have been pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Italian Geographical Society. He 
sent home the most gigantic of orchids, Bulbophyllum Beccari, 
which flowered at Kew, for the first time in Europe, in 1881. 
This phenomenon has a peculiarity besides abnormal bulk ; it emits, 
as all sorts and conditions of men agree, the very foulest odour 
known to the upper world, and the strongest. An artist 
of determined character was employed to sketch it for the 
Botanical Magazine. He carried out his contract; but he fainted. 
It does not appear that Dr. Beccari succeeded in bring any tubers 
of his Ceneghaiien to Europe; but the seeds arrived, shaped like 
an olive, bright red, an inch and a half long. They reached the 

hands of the Marchese Cossé-Salviati, who planted them, and in 

the next year presented a seedling to Kew Gardens. That alone 
survives, so far as is known, for the greater glory of the dis- 
coverer, of science, and of our dear native land. Year by year it 
has grown and flourished, demanding a larger and larger pot, in 
the Victoria Regia tank—an object of pilgrimage to the cogno- 
scenti and of peculiar scorn to the unlearned. Regarding its 
single leaf as a tree-trunk, and the three veins thereof as branches 

—a most pardonable error, certainly—they would have felt not 

the slightest astonishment had any one informed them that it 

was forty-five feet in circumference. But the object they thought 

a trunk was, indeed, a ten-foot leaf-stalk; and the three 

“branches,” as thick as a man’s thigh, which parted from it at 

that altitude, were veins or ribs of the leaf, nearly four yards 

long. Sufficiently startling already, had the ingenuous public 
suspected what stood before its nose. But savants everywhere 
waited patiently for greater wonders, and this year they have 
their reward. In March the bulb was repotted, as usual, 
and its dimensions registered—circumference, 4 ft. 8 ins.; dia- 
meter, I ft. 6 ins. ; depth, roins. ; weight, 57 lbs. This is not quite 
so big as the original, measured in its native home, but so 
satisfactory for a seedling that it may well surpass the parent in 
future years. Early in May the flower-bud began to push, not. 
unexpected, for the leaf, which should have been well advanced 
at that date, had made no sign; even such a monster could not 
put out foliage and inflorescence the same year. In the first 
week or so it grew an inch a day, then two inches, then three 
inches, until in the second week of June it rose and swelled 
almost visibly. The excitement, as may well be believed, became 
intense. Fancy a real bud as tall and as roomy as one of those 
machines in lath and canvas and Dutch metal which open at 

Christmas-time about Drury Lane, disclosing a young woman in 

an attitude! That was the incredible spectacle which the wise and 

the learned have been coming from afar to see this fortnight past ; 
for nobody could guess when a flower which grew so fast would 
burst open, while there could be little doubt that it would endure 
but a few hours. 

Sad to think that so many good men should be disappointed of 

a harmless pleasure! On Friday last the huge object began to 

uncurl, to stretch itself, to show its deep maroon lining, and to 

spread its great toothed rim. No question now that the flower 
was majestically beautiful—as beautiful as such a vast bulk could 
well be. The official agitation, as one may say, swelled from 
hour to hour. Blessed among mortals were those who saw 
this wonder—unhappily they were but few, and these mostly 
unable to appreciate what they saw, beyond unintelligent mar- 
velling. The unfurling completed itself at 8 P.M., when but 
two or three were present, besides the personnel of the Gardens. 

And they, it must be admitted, made hasty observations, flitting 

in and out with handkerchief to nose. For the direst prognostics 

were fulfilled. As the true flowers expanded—little points, the 
size of a pin’s head, to which all that magnificence was @ mere 

shield and appendage—the Victoria House filled with—in fact, a 

stink such as all the fish condemned at Billingsgate on a summer 

day raise at noon on the morrow. ‘the Director himself, men 
whisper, sped through the house with winged feet. Ile was over- 
whelmed with joy or something. : 

We must remind the reader that Amorphophallus Titanum— 

Beccari’s classification, Conophallus, is abandoned—belongs to 

the order of Arums, so familiar through the “ Lords and Ladies” 
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of our hedgerows. Its inflorescence has the same shape, 
magnified to a degree which algebra alone could estimate. From 
the spathe, or encircling frill, rises the spadix, or column, clothed 
at its base with minute flowers which mature into seeds, as 
every schoolboy knows. The stature of this giant from head 
to foot was 6 ft. 9 ins—they hope to do better next time, 
but it is a fair beginning. The spathe was 3 ft. deep, 4 ft. 
across; the spadix 5 ft. long, 10 ins. in diameter at the base, 
narrowing to a blunt point, greenish in the early stage, turn- 
ing to drab as it grew older. A grand “ piece of colour” was 
the bell-like spathe, for those who had courage to look down 
into it—maroon-purple, as has been said, tinged with a violet, 
velvet-like sheen, indescribably beautiful. This lining had a 
superb effect, pouring over the edges, greenish white, boldly 
toothed and crumpled. Amorphophallus Titanum would be a 
rage, a frenzy, among amateurs who can undertake plants of that 
scale were it not for the—the perfume. Nearly all uninitiated 
spectators who paid their brief visit asked an explanation of that 
drawback—so far has Darwinism spread among the masses. It 
would have been enough formerly to say that all the large Aroids 
have the same attribute in unpleasing variety; some prefer to 
smell like the death-pit at Coomassie, and some like a k,okken- 
miédden of the Ichthyophagi. If more be asked, the vile odour 
must be useful, both for protection and for survival. Every fly 
in the Victoria House gathered about the spadix, instantly fer- 
tilizing its tiny blooms. And most of the great Aroids flower on 
the ground, with a very short stalk. All their bulbs, we believe, 
are edible when cooked. Cattle, therefore, would be apt to 
devour the bud and pigs the tuber if they were not checked by 
some means. 

We have ventured to call this a fairy flower. It exactly 
approaches the vegetation of the fairy realm, as shown in the 
herbarium of Mr. Telbin and savants of his school ;—and to no 
other within our acquaintance. 


SCULPTURE IN 1889. 


E cannot begin our notice of the sculpture at the Royal 

Academy without referring to the honour which has 
lately been paid to the art. The Hungarian sculptor, Sir 
Joseph Boehm (the newspapers wil/ call him Sir John, and a 
German), has been a resident in this country for nearly thirty 
‘years, and has grown to be considered one of ourselves. We 
congratulate him on receiving a distinction which no English 
monarch has hitherto bestowed on a sculptor. William IV., 
who had some interest in busts, knighted Chantrey in 1835 and 
Westmacott in 1837; we recollect no other example of even this 
slighter honour being given to this kind of artist. Sir Joseph 
Boehm would probably be the last to suggest that he is the 
leading English sculptor at the present day; he is a very good 
modeller and a more than respectable artist, and he is the Royal 
sculptor. We are sure that no one, in or out of the profession, 
will grudge him the agreeable distinction which he has won on 
these grounds. 

The sculpture at the Royal Academy this year is rather smaller 
than usual in quantity, but, we think, of unusually good average 
quality. It may be that only one or two works are of a very 
striking character, but the general level is remarkably high. We 
never saw so little poor or meretricious work at the Academy; 
and, if the busts were not crowded so tightly together, we 
should say that we never saw the sculpture so well placed. The 
show is not a very exciting one to the outside, but it is full 
of noticeable and interesting things to an eye accustomed to 
search for them. The general average of modelling, especially 
among the younger men, is unquestionably very high indeed. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the most accomplished and 
interesting work of the year is Mr. Brock’s “Genius of Poetry” 
(2188), a full-sized figure of a youth, with grave filleted head, a 
lyre swinging at his shoulders, standing in a graceful attitude of 
reverie. It is very remarkable to see Mr. Brock throwing off 
completely his old Foley tradition and working in this modern 
and conscientious style. 
we may particularly call attention to the delicate fleshiness and 
‘truth to nature of the leg which hangs in repose. From almost 
every point of view this statue is more than happy; it is a very 
remarkable production, full of charm and distinction. We hope 
Mr. Brock will be encouraged to execute it in marble. Another 
delightful work is Mr. Onslow Ford's “ Singer” (2195), also in 


‘the Lecture Room. This is a small nude bronze of an Egyptian 


girl standing with pendant arms, a great harp—the strings of 
which she is mechanically plucking—poised under one of her 
arms. This statuette stands on an elaborate plinth and pedestal, 
designed in harmony with the Egyptian character of the figure ; the 
modelling of the limbs of the girl is careful and true to an aston- 
ishing degree, and, in spite of a certain strangeness, to which the 
eye soon becomes accustomed, the whole composition is eminently 
beautiful. Between these refined productions of Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Brock stands Mr. W. B. Richmond's coarse giant of an “Arcadian 
Shepherd ” (2187), and sadly disturbs them. This is a powerful and 
learned piece of work, marred by something extravagant in the 


‘gesture, and by the immense length of the almost ape-like arms. 


The head seems too young for the maturity of the thorax and 
legs. Nevertheless, this swaggering young Hercules—for we 


The treatment of the flesh is exquisite ; | 


refuse to allow that there is anything Arcadian about him—is an 
interesting specimen of modern English sculpture. More inter- 
esting, however, is Mr. Harry Bates’s vigorous and masculine 
group of a man holding two “Hounds in Leash” (2192). The 
design in this work is in long, parallel lines, formed by the body 
of the man, whose back is aeitied with very great spirit and 
science, and by those of the bounding dogs, which paw the air. 
Some parts of this excellent composition are still rather sketchy, 
and its present sticky, dusty material militates against its effect ; 
Mr. Bates will doubtless carry it further before he casts it in 
bronze. Mr. George Lawson’s “ Bequeathed by Bleeding Sire to 
Son ” (2023) is a pretty figure of a boy, seen against the vast 
circle of a shield; like so much of Mr. Lawson’s work, this is 
charmingly designed, but not carried nearly far enough. Mr. 
Lawson, however, achieves a genuine triumph in his “ Mother- 
less ” (2036), a very touching group of a father with his little 
child upon his knee, the old head sunken to caress the young one. 
We have always maintained that while Mr. Lawson was faring 
afield in search of his Daphnises and his Cleopatras he was ne- 
glecting his true province, that of genre. This pathetic group, 
which almost equals Mr. Lawson’s famous “ Dominie Sampson” 
of years gone by, bears out our conviction. A little drapery 
thrown across the chair might, perhaps, tone down its hideous 
squareness. Mr. Peploe’s “The Slave and his God” (2020), a 
chained figure in prayer, and Mr. Cowell's “ Titania and Bottom” 
(2030), are not without merit, though lacking distinction. 

Among bronze statuettes we are inclined to give the palm, of 
works not seen before, to Mr. Thomas S. Lee's figure (2050) of a 
nude girl; it appears to have been injured a little in the casting, 
and it is very sketchy, but the pose is exquisitely felt. Mr. 
Bowcher’s “ Sylph ” (2189) is slightly affected, and suffers from 
competition with Mr. Ford’s “Singer,” but has good points of 
design. We are glad to welcome Mr. Thornycroft’s famous 
“Teucer” (2056) in the agreeable dimensions of a bronze sta- 
tuette. As an example of pure Gothic work, Mr. Nicholl’s 
“ Medieval Minstrel” (2048) may be commended; it seems to 
have stepped out of a niche in a shrine. Mr. Albert Toft’s 
“ Lilith ” (2112) and Miss Amy Singer’s “ Supplication” (2181) 
are graceful examples. Mr. F. Calcott is faithful to his French 
inspiration, and gives us a pretty peasant group in his “ Going 
to Rchool ” (2176). Mr. Frampton’s “In Silence Prayeth She” 
(2110), a very refined imaginative bust in pale green bronze, has 
but one fault, that it follows too closely in the footsteps of 
Donatello. It is of dubious propriety to waste ingenuity in 
making a modern work a to be a genuine antique. This is 
perhaps the place to speak of the “ British Guardsman of 1818” 
(2018), and “ The Enniskillen Dragoon of 1815” (2041), which 
Sir Joseph Boehm has sent from his new Wellington monument. 
We cannot say that we are wholly satisfied with these figures, 
the former of which is the more artistic. They are very coarsely 
modelled, too coarsely, we think, for work which is to be seen so 
close ; the uniform of the Guardsman is tight and poor, particu- 
larly the sleeves, which are full of trivial folds; while the 
artifice by which the main effect of the Dragoon is gained by 
emphasizing the contrast between leather and cloth, or between 
two kinds of cloth, is wholly unsculpturesque. 

In iconic sculpture, Mr. Armstead easily takes the first place 
with his vigorous statue of Waghorn (2032), with a map on his 
knee, pointing out the overland route with his right hand. Of 
Mr. Whitehead’s “George Stephenson” (2016) we hardly know 
what to say ; if we were quite certain that the treatment of the 
model had been legitimate, we should give very high praise, 
indeed, to this figure by an unknown hand. In almost any case 
it shows great talent and an intelligent study of French practice. 
Stephenson, stripped save for his trousers, meditates over a little 
model of a locomotive which he holds in his hand. The flesh is 
extraordinary ; if modelled without aid from a cast it is really 
admirable. Mr. Hamo Thornycroft sends a copy of his published 
bronze of “Gordon” (2182), to which we lately drew attention. 
In good busts the Royal Academy is very rich this year; we 
must specially commend, in this department, Mr. Aifred Gilbert, 
Mr. Goscombe John, and Sir Joseph Boehm. Whether Mr. 
Gilbert’s head of Mr. G. F. Watts (2153) be a good portrait of 
the eminent painter or not (and to us it seems an excellent 
portrait), there can be no question of the artistic value of 
this splendid piece of golden bronze, flashing with vitality and 
movement. We recommend our readers to compare with this 
head Mr. John’s bust of “ Alderman Taylor ” (2037), a work 
of the highest charm and distinction in quite another field, 
reserved, realistic, urbane in treatment, with passages so ex- 
quisitely modelled that Mr. Gilbert himself may tind some- 
thing to learn from his younges‘ rival. These appear to us 
to be, each in its own class, the foremost busts of the- year; 
but they are closely followed by Sir Joseph Boehm’s “ Mrs. 
Arthur Sassoon” (2183), a marble of very great beauty, and 
by Mr. Onslow Ford’s “ Lady Mayoress” (2085). We must now 
review the principal specimens of iconic sculpture in order of 
their coming. Mr. MacLean, in his “Dr. Dyce Brown” (2017), 
and Mr. Dressler, in his “Sir John Mowbray” (2031), seem to 
draw attention to their repudiation of the rasp and exclusive use 
of the chisel. But the result hardly justifies the tour de force in 
the former, and the latter, although it is a clever bust, annoys the 
eye by seeming to be absolutely gnawn bythe chisel. Mr. Tyler's 
“ Matthew Arnold” (3022) is good, but rather tight and hard. 
It is a better likeness than Mr. Woolner’s very unfortunate 
“ Rev. Coutts Trotter ” (2039), which the intimate friends of that 
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lamented scholar will scarcely recognize in the Library of Trinity ; 
this has Mr. Woolner’s customary high finish of surface and strange 
bottle-form. Mr. Gilbert's “J. S. Clayton, Esq.” (2081), is a very 
fine example. Sir Joseph Boehm has caught the expression of 
the late “Frank Holl” (2084); but this is not one of his most 
careful busts; the hair, and even the forehead, leave much to be 
desired. Miss Gwyn-Jeflreys, now, perhaps, the cleverest of our 
female sculptors, sends nothing this year but a very pretty and 
accomplished head of a boy, called “ Peppino” (2123). We must 
now confine ourselves to mentioning with praise the following 
individual busts:—Mr. Mullins’s “ Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie” 
(2026); Mr. Stevenson’s “ Sir John Fowler ” (2040); Miss Amy 
Hunt’s “ Volumnia ” (2062) ; Miss Salaman’s “ My Sister” (2073) ; 
Mr. Callcott’s “Portrait” (2077) ; Mr. Pegram’s “ A Boy’s Head” 


(2089); Mr. Goscombe John’s “J. S. Corbett, Esq.” (2095); Mr. 


Ledward’s “J. C. Forrister, Esq.” (2143); and Mr. Birch’s post- 
humous head of “General Earle” (2161). This is a long list ; 
but it could not be made shorter without injustice. 

Among the works in relief Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s “ Design for a 
Medal ” (2065) takes the first place ; the portrait of the Queen is 
full of dignity, and the allegory on the obverse side is treated in 
a most sculpturesque manner, bossy and rich. Mr. Pegram’s 
poetically-designed “Ignis Fatuus ” (2156), a girl dreaming, who 
sees in her dream strange spiritual beings, and winged heads of 
her hopes and aspirations, is a charming bronze. Mr. Rope 
exhibits some graceful works in relief, particularly a “ Demeter 
and Persephone ” (2157). Examples of patiently and exquisitely 
chased work in repoussé iron are the medallions of Mr. Hubert 
(2080, 2111). Mr. Hamo Thornycroft exhibits two of the bronze 
panels which are to adorn his Gordon statue at Melbourne. Of 
these the “Gordon teaching Ragged Boys” (2088) pleases us 


‘better than the “‘ Death of Gordon” (2074); they are both care- 


fully designed, but we are inclined to think them treated too 
=, too much like book illustrations. Mr. Woolner and 
Mr. Thornycroft exhibit portraits in very low relief (2046, 2052), 
each of which we prefer to Mr. Armstead’s examples in the same 
class. Mr. Armstead does not make his profile reliefs low 
enough to be effective ; his portraits look like slices of a head. 
On the other hand, his ecclesiastical memorial of Benjamin 
Webb (2138) has great dignity; this is a high relief, full face, in 
marble. Two children’s heads in relief, a “ Design for the Clasp 
of a Cloak” (2106), form a charming ornament, and, we think, 
a Thornycroft’s happiest original contribution to this year’s 
ow. 

Mr. John Swan, whose picture in the Second Gallery has caused 
sO great a sensation, proves himself to be no less accomplished as 
a sculptor than as a painter. His “ Young Himalayan Tiger” 
(2061), with long bony paws stretched out, and bridling neck, 
playing with a ball, is a masterly study. Mr. Christie's life-sized 

up of a lion and deer, called “A Note of Triumph ” (2035), 
as good points, especially in the head of the lion, but he should 
compare the weak and ineffectual feet of his monster with the 
splendid paws of Mr. Swan’s tiger. Sir Joseph Boehm’s “ Foun- 
tain” (2196) is surmounted by two figures which show, to a 
very singular degree, how far, although fitfully, his style has 
become influenced by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, by whom the first 
sketch for this group might have been signed without exciting 
our incredulity. On all sides of the exhibition, indeed, we see 
the imprint of the genius of younger men on those who learned 
their art before the recent revival of sculpture. 


RACING. 


HE second half of the Ascot meeting was by no means the 
least interesting. Before noticing any of its details, we wish 

to call attention to the energetic action of the Stewards in respect 
to the running of Mr. J. Hammond’s Paloma in the Fern Hill 
Stakes, a race which we described last week as having been won by 
Amphion. As that colt was passing the centre of the inclosure, 
L’Abbé Morin, who was next to him, was caught by Paloma; but 
when Rickaby, who was riding her, found that he had no chance 
of beating Amphion, he eased the filly so suddenly that L’Abbé 


‘Morin repassed her and won the 50/. given to the second in the 


race. For this suspicious riding Rickaby was summoned before 
the Stewards, who happened to be the three arbitrators engaged 
in the Chetwynd-Durham case and Lord Coventry. After hear- 
ing what he had to say for himself, they cautioned Rickaby, and 
“intimated to Mr. Hammond that Paloma would be handicapped 
as if she had won the” Fern Hill Stakes. That they meant what 
they said was soon proved by her name appearing with the 
highest weight after it in the handicap for the Victoria Cup at 
Kempton Park. Sir R. Jardine’s Lord Lorne, the winner of the 
Ascot Stakes, was to run, with 4 lbs. extra, for the New Biennial, 
the first race of the Thursday; but, as it was supposed that he 
had won the Ascot Stakes by sheer staying power rather than 
es and this race was to be only half the length of the Ascot 

takes course, he was not made first favourite. In his stead the 
leading favourite was Mr. Houldsworth’s Ixia; yet Ixia was un- 
placed, and the race was won by Lord Lorne, who, after being 
waited with as if he were a non-stayer, came at the distance and 
beat Lord Calthorpe’s D’Orsay by a neck. Last November D’Orsay 
had beaten Lord Lorne by many lengths when meeting him on 
26 lbs. worse terms, which shows what a change a winter's rest 
amay make in the relative form of young horses. In this race, 


too, there was an example of the alteration that even one night 
may make in public form ; for whereas Ixia had beaten Freemason 
by two lengths on the Wednesday, Freemason, who ran third for 
the New Biennial, now beat Ixia out of place on the Thursday, 
The favourite for the Rous Memorial Stakes was Lord Calthorpe’s 
Seabreeze, who had won 20,144. in stakes last year, and shown 
herself to be in at least fair form this season by running a good 
second to Ayrshire for the Royal Stakes at Kempton. On the 
other hand, she was reported to have become a roarer, and Phil, 
who had won this very race last year, was now to meet her at an 
advantage of 131bs., in comparison with the terms on which he 
had then beaten her. Seabreeze directly reversed her form with 
him, in spite of the weight ; but she did not win. Prince Soltykoff’s 
beautiful filly, Love-In-Idleness, made the running from end to 
end, and won, after a grand race, by a head from El Dorado, who 
finished a neck in front of Seabreeze, while Gay Hampton, who 
was receiving 4 Ibs. from El] Dorado, was a good fourth. Love- 
In-Idleness, who had much the best of the weights and was 
splendidly ridden by Tom Cannon, had been rather an unlucky 
mare, considering that she is decidedly smart, for as a two-year- 
old she ran four times without winning, and as a three-year-old, 
although she finished in the first three for seven races, she ran in 
twelve, won only one, and ran a dead-heat for another. This 
season, however, she has won 1,670/. in stakes. Only four horses, 
and those scarcely first-class, came out for the Ascot Cup. As Mr. 
L. de Rothschild’s Cotillon had beaten Mr. Warren de la Rue’s 
Trayles by about a hundred yards a week earlier at Manchester, 
with an advantage of 6lbs., it was reasonable to expect that he 
would now beat him at least comfortably at even weights; so only 
5 to 4 was laid against Cotillon, while double those odds were laid 
against Trayles. As soon as the flag fell Trayles made the running 
and continued to do so for the whole course of two miles and a 
half; and, although Cotillon reached his girths at the bend, he 
shook him off on the hill and won easily by four lengths from 
Rada. 

One of the most interesting races of the meeting was the New 
Stakes of 1,241/., which was to decide the question whether 
Baron Rothschild’s Heaume, who was said to have been already 
backed for next year’s Derby at 10 to 1, or Mr. A. W. Merry’s 
Surefoot, who is also entered for the Derby, was the best colt of 
the pair. Thus far this season the Duke of Portland’s Semolina, 
Surefoot, and Heaume had stood out as the best public per- 
formers among the two-year-olds. Semolina and Surefoot had 
settled their differences on the Tuesday, when after a desperate 
race Semolina beat Surefoot by a head, and now Surefoot beat 
Heaume bya length. F. Barrett had ridden the winner, and 
Liddiard the second, in the first-named race; Liddiard rode the 
winner and F. Barrett the second for the New Stakes. Surefoot 
sweated very much after both races, so it is likely enough that 
we have not yet seen him at his best. After the New Stakes 
he had good claims to be made first favourite for the Derby, and 
some good judges were doubtful after all whether he or Semolina 
was the better of the pair; for he had had a little the best of 
the battle with her very near the winning-post in the race for the 
Biennial, and the filly was wonderfully well ridden. Mr. W. Low’s 
good-looking Napoleon repaid 375/. towards his yearling purchase- 
money of 2,400 guineas by winning the All-Aged Stakes, the first 
race he had won in his life. The valuable St. James’s Palace 
Stakes of 1,800/. was won by “ Mr. Abington’s” Pioneer, who 
beat the Duke of Westminster's Ben Strome, to whom he was 
giving 7 lbs., very easily by a length. Gold and Antibes, of 
whom so much had been expected at one time, were only fifth 
and sixth. General Byrne’s Amphion won the Twenty-seventh 
New Biennial, with 4 to 1 laid on him. It is most unfortunate 
that this colt was not entered for any of the great three-year-old 
races ; but, considering the paucity of his engagements, he has 
not done badly in earning 5,799/., in stakes, for his owner. It is 
reported that 10,000/. was offered in vain for him before the 
Ascot Meeting. 

Backers began badly on the last day of the Ascot Meeting by 
making Transept favourite for the High Weight Plate; for Lord 
Ellesmere’s flaxen-tailed chestnut, Felix, came with a rush at the 
distance, followed by Surbiton, from whom he won by three- 
quarters of a length. The plungers won, however, over the next 
race—the Windsor Castle Stakes for two-year-olds—when Mr. 
H. Milner’s Riviera beat Bel Demonio, a very well-shaped but 
perhaps rather “soft ” colt, by a length, and Fatuité, aremarkably 
good-looking filly, by two lengths. Riviera is a pretty filly, by 
Isonomy out of St. Marguerite, and looks, as she well may, full 
of quality; yet some critics thought her rather short in the 
shoulders, while others considered her a mere blood-like pony. 
The Wokingham Stakes was fairly run away with by a lightly- 
weighted three-year-old ; for Mr. G. Cleveland’s Bret Harte, who 
had run nine times without winning a single race, now jumped 
off in front of his herses the moment the flag fell, was never 
caught, and won the 845/. by four lengths. In this race, 
when giving 10 instead of 20 lbs. to Whitelegs, Veracity 
beat Whitelegs, who started first favourite, by quite as many 
lengths as Whitelegs had beaten him in that colt’s runaway 
victory for the Hunt Cup, a performance not unlike that of Bret 
Harte in the race under notice. For the Hardwicke Stakes, a 
race worth 2,404/., it seemed certain that Miguel, who had beaten 
Gulliver by very many lengths at even weights in the Derby, for 
which he ran second, must now beat Gulliver, when he was to 
receive 7 lbs. from him. Strange to say, Gulliver won by a neck. 
In this race, as in the Ascot Tinto, Miguel appeared to dislike 
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the hill, and in both races he ran like a coward. In the race for 
the Hardwicke Stakes 4lbs. enabled Gulliver to reverse his 
Derby form with Pioneer by several lengths, and it really looks 
as if there were some truth in the story that he had not run up 
to his true form hitherto this season, on account of some more or 
less trifling ailment. The odds of 3 to 1 on Trayles sounded bold 
plunging for the Alexandra Plate, especially as he was giving 
weight all round ; yet they were fully justified, as he made nearly 
all the running over the long and trying three-mile course, and 
won by a couple of lengths from the big and rather coarse Nether- 
avon, who had never won a race, although this was his third 
season in training. It should be added that Netheravon was 
receiving 15lbs. from the winner. Trayles has now repeated 
the feat achieved by Timothy last year of winning both the 
Ascot Cup and the Alexandra Plate. His sire, Restless, can 
scarcely be called a very fashionable stallion; but he has nearly 
all the best strains of racing blood in his veins. There can be no 
question as to his being a grand stayer; and, while certain good 
judges complain that he is not very evenly made, and that his 

ind fetlock-joints will not bear a close inspection, others con- 
sider that his points are good, if rather too pronounced, that he 
has plenty of size, and immense muscle on his back and quarters. 
It is said that Mr. Warren de la Rue gave 3,000/. for him before 
he ran for last year’s Cesarewitch. He has improved greatly 
in appearance since then, and he won 2,540/. in his two 
races at Ascot. The Duke of Westminster's Ben Strome 
was made favourite for the Thirty-sixth Triennial. Mornington 
Cannon made the running with Prince Soltykoff’s bay filly 
Cherry Bounce, and barely managed to keep the lead until 
he had passed the winning-post. The honours of the battle, 
however, rested with El Dorado, who gave the filly 20 lbs., 
including the 3lbs. allowance for sex, and ran her to a head, 
and 17 lbs. to Ben Strome, whom he beat by a length and 
a half. This unlucky, and perhaps not over trustworthy, horse 
ought really to be ashamed of himself if he does not win a great 
race some day; but it will have to be a weight-for-age race, 
and not a handicap. Over the very last race of the meeting 
backers lost their money, as Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Wayland 
failed by six lengths to give 6lbs. as well as weight for sex to 
Lord Dudley’s Formidable, a smart little filly by Isonomy out of 
Katrine; and thus ended one of the most successful meetings 
ever held at Ascot. 

The sales of the Beenham House yearlings, which took place on 
the Wednesday and Friday of the Ascot week, were fairly suc- 
cessful, making an average of about 287 guineas for each lot. 
The three highest prices—goo, 800, and 720 guineas—were given 
for three bay colts by Robert the Devil, whose death is greatly to 
be regretted. Muncaster, another stallion of some note, died 
immediately before the Ascot Meeting. Mr. Peck is said to have 
refused 10,000/. for him last year. He was not a very brilliant 
racehorse ; but he has been the sire of from ten to fourteen 
winners during each of the three last years, and the most cele- 
brated of his stock was Saraband, who had the ill luck to be born 
in the same year as Ormonde and Minting. Last season his 
yearlings averaged nearly 400 guineas apiece. 


THE ELIJAH AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


lie was a very moot point of discussion amongst musicians 
whether a performance of the Elijah on such a gigantic scale 
as was given at the Crystal Palace last Saturday would glorify 
Mendelssohn’s great work or the reverse. We certainly think 
that the verdict ought to be favourable, and that possibly from 
the success of this experiment the dream of Mr. Manns may be 
realized of a periodical Mendelssohn Festival, like the Handel 
one. The thought of between three and four thousand performers 
creates an idea of colossal magnitude; but, when they sing in 
such an enormous area as that of the Crystal Palace, there is not 
really an overwhelming volume of sound’; and, in fact, on Satur- 
day many of the numbers of this work were less resonant than 
we have heard them in smaller and more enclosed areas. The 
one point which, we think, is more or less lost in a huge perform- 
ance like this is delicacy—one of Mendelssohn’s greatest charac- 
teristics—although this is less marked in the Elijah than in most 
of his works. Not even so excellent a conductor as Mr. Manns 
can quite hold in hand such a vast body of performers as that of 
Saturday, and therefore the nuances must suffer to a certain ex- 
tent ; but it was surprising how little fault in this way there was 
to be found. No.1 chorus, “ Help, Lord,” lost slightly in dra- 
matic power from the necessarily rather slow time in which it 
had to be taken. The attacks were excellent, and the pianos most 
satisfactorily attended to. “Thanks be to God,” No. 20, other- 
wise a splendid rendering, was also a little too slow; and in 
No. 22, “ Be not afraid,” the attack was a trifle unsteady. The 
basses made a slip in No. 23, coming in too soon in the last 
phrase. Notwithstanding these few defects, as a whole the 
choir distinguished itself so much that there was hardly room 
for criticism. In No. 29—“ He watching over Israel”—the ex- 
pression was most praiseworthy, as also in No. 33, which gained 
immensely in effect by the deliberate enunciation. Mr. Manns’s 
phrasing of the words “ Behold God the Lord passed by” is par- 
ticularly to be commended, it having been heretofore the custom 


to over-emphasize the pause on the word “ Lord,” which is by no 
means the principal point of the passage; and in the same chorus 
the change from G into E major was sung in perfect tune, although 
this is not always the case. The unisons all through were mag- 
nificent. As to the soloists, Mme. Albani’s beautiful-toned voice 
shone pre-eminent ; but it is a pity that she is giving way to that 
pernicious habit of “tremolo.” Ideally, in the dialogue between 
Elijah and the youth in “O Lord, Thou hast overthrown,” the part 
of the latter ought to be taken by a boy. This experiment was 
once tried at St. James’s Hall; but it was a complete failure, 
as the part was beyond the boy’s power; and no one could have 
sung it with more purity of intonation and effect than did Mme. 
Albani. We wish Mr. Lloyd could have had a more important 
part ; his beautiful, sympathetic voice and perfect singing leave 
nothing further to be said. Madame Patey either was not in 
good voice or her part was quite antipathetic to her. She 
should be very careful now not to overstrain her voice, as 
the tune suffers. As to Signor Foli, it was a great pity that 
he attempted the part of Elijah; his voice is utterly unsuited 
to it, and this in many places obliged him to take liberties 
with the text. This was especially noticeable in No. 19. Then, 
again, the character of Elijah is so intimately associated with 
Mr. Santley’s great powers of declamation and dramatic manner 
of singing that in contrast the performance of Signor Foli 
sounded most tame and ineffective. The other soloists who 
took part in the concerted music were quite up to the mark, 
and Miss Emily Squire sang her part in the trio “Lift 
up thine eyes” thoroughly well, as also did Miss Jessie King, 
Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, Mr. Davies, and Mr. Plunket 
Greene in their respective parts. The orchestral effects were not 
quite up to Mr. Manns’s usual pitch; but altogether we have 
seldom heard a finer rendering of the work. We wonder if 
Mendelssohn himself would have thought it as fine a performance 
as the first which he conducted himself at Birmingham in 1847, 
the year before he died, although he had begun to think of it ten 
years previously. Notwithstanding that he said at the time, in a 
letter to his brother, “ No work of mine ever went so admirably 
at the first performance, or was received with such great 
enthusiasm both by musicians and the public, as this,” also “ I 
never in my life heard a better performance,” there is hardly a 
number that has not been retouched and altered since, while 
some have been entirely rewritten. His choice of words, also, 
was very fortunate, and, like Handel, he preferred those of the 
Bible to any other, saying “The Bible is always the best.” 
His works, especially the Elijah, are pre-eminent in dramatic 
force and character, which is the more remarkable from the 
sparing use Mendelssohn makes of brass instruments; and, again, 
to quote his own words, he talks of the trombone as being “ too 
sacred an instrument for frequent use.” Perhaps some may find 
light thrown upon some characteristics of his music by the fact 
that no real troubles beyond those which no one can escape seem 
to have assailed him, and the neatness of his scores is typical of his 
well-regulated life and character. It is a curious feature in the 
Elijah that very little counterpoint, or any elaborated fugal 
writing, comes in. We cannot help wishing that he had found a 
libretto for the opera he was always thinking of writing in his 
riper years. If it were not for the too sacred character of the 
words of the Elijah, it would be most suitable in many ways for 
dramatic action, and we should like, if it were possible, to hear 
some exceptional performance of it on the stage, attempted, like 
that of Ober Ammergau Passion Play, so as not to shock the 
susceptibilities of the most scrupulously religious mind. In 
default of this we hope, in conclusion, that its performance at the 
Crystal Palace, on the scale of last Saturday, may often be 
repeated under the auspices of the able conductor, Mr. Manns, 


THE BOMBAY JUDGES’ PROTEST. 


HE dispute between some of the Judges of the High Court 

of Bombay and the Governor of that Presidency, which has 
now been decided by Lord Cross in accordance with the views of 
the judges, relates to the purchase of judicial offices by certain 
native gentlemen. The internal government of India is carried 
on by members ‘of the Civil Service called collectors. Each 
collector has six or seven counties under his executive control, 
and in each county there is a native officer called a Mamlutdar, 
who adds to powers resembling those of a sub-prefect in a French 
Department a jurisdiction as magistrate, which usually authorizes 
him to pass sentences of six months’ imprisonment. In the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, however, the Mamlutdar is often competent to 
imprison for two years and to impose fines of a hundred a ay 
many of the offences which he thus adjudicates being felonies, 
which in England could only be tried at the assizes. He is also 
revenue collector, and this threefold authority gives him enormous 
importance and influence, something like what certain Scottish 
Lords used to wield in their estates. He usually dwells in 
some isolated town where there is no public opinion, no news- 
paper, no European superior. He is well paid by the Government 
and largely trusted. As a magistrate, and as a civil judge in 
disputes about landed property, he is subordinate to the High 
Court, which, as might be expected, is vested by statute with 
very considerable powers of interference by means of appeal, and 
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suo motu by writs of revisions not unlike those of mandamus and 
certiorari. 

During a criminal trial which preceded the Crawford case, a 
number of these Mamlutdars volunteered as witnesses for the 
Crown, and in public court testified that they had purchased 
their positions by means of bribes, the two or three thousand 
rupees required for the purchase being in many instances obtained 
on personal security and very speedily paid back in the first year 
or two of judicial office. The Sessions Judge of Poona in a 
solemn decision stigmatized these men as guilty under the Penal 
Code, and some of them were indicted by private persons. But 
a few months later the same officers again came forward at the 
trial of Mr. Crawford, again deposed on oath and in public to 
their own criminal conduct in purchasing their offices, and added 
that the Government of Lord Reay had retained them in full 
discharge of all functions of magistrate, civil judge, and revenue 
collector. They swore that they had been promised that no 
harm should happen to them if they gave evidence on behalf of 
the Crown at the Crawford trial. This was during the vacation 
of the High Court. The indemnity given by Lord Reay appears 
not to have been reduced to writing, and only vague accounts of 
its stipulations were given at the trial. The statements made by 
these confessedly corrupt officials were at once published in all 
the English and vernacular newspapers and thus attracted the 
notice of the High Court. The Vacation Judge called for the 
record and moved the whole Bench of the High Court to re- 
monstrate with Lord Reay’s Government against the continued 
exercise of judicial duties by those judges and magistrates who 
had confessed to having procured those offices by bribery. The 
Chief Justice and three other judges declined to move in the 
matter, whereupon Mr. Justice Jardine and Mr. Justice Birdwood 
moved Lord Reay to peruse the record of the statements, 
and urged on him to remove the delinquents from office, 
or at least to suspend their functions pending an inquiry. Mr. 
Justice Scott had expressed his concurrence in these views. 
The other judges recorded no opinion either way. The Bombay 
Government rebuked the judges for their “ unjudicial denuncia- 
tion”; and, in fact, poohpoohed their learned opinions in a blunt 
and contemptuous reply. The learned judges were told that their 
action was “ extra-judicial ”—an adjective taken from the accusa- 
tion of the Seven Bishops by the Attorney General. The ae 
rejoined as did the Bishops, that they had acted in a jurisdiction 
imposed on them by Act of Parliament, and as judges bound to 
supervise all inferior judicatures. There the matter ended in 
January last, to be renewed when questions were put to the 
Secretary of State in the ensuing Session of Parliament. Since 
then the reasons of the Bombay Government for retaining the 
corrupt officials have been disclosed on a reference from the 
Secretary of State. Sir Raymond West, the Judicial member of 
Lord Reay’s Council, became the spokesman of their policy, and 
his minute has been published with Lord Cross’s despatch. It is 
urged that these officials, although delinquent, were more sinned 
against than sinning; and that they honestly believed that there 
was no other means of obtaining the promotion to which they 
thought themselves entitled except by bribing Mr. Crawford. It 
would be unfair to Lord Reay’s Government to state this curious 
argument except in the ipsissima verba :— 


A dumb helplessness pervaded this official class. A sense of the inevit 
able necessity of buying favours caused many to come forward with money 
who were quite free from vicious inclinations. There ought to have been 

rotests, resistance, denunciations: but, the system having once grown up, 
individuals felt themselves powerless in presence of it. There is no more 
than a shade of moral distinction between those who offered to pay and 
those who consented to pay. Both classes alike acted under a sense of 
necessity. 
In fairness to Mr. Crawford, it is to be noted that the view 
taken of him by Lord Reay as an acceptor of bribes was 
not shared either by -the Commissioners who acquitted him 
or by Lord Cross and his Council. The only evidence that 
these corrupt Mamlutdars were entitled to promotion consists of 
their own statements; and these statements were their excuses 
for their criminal acts, as well as the price of the indemnity pro- 
mised by the Bombay Government. Yet it is to these uncor- 
roborated statements of accomplices that the Government applies 
the doctrine of necessity when urging that these Mamlutdars 
should not only be made secure from criminal prosecution, but 
also continued as judges, with all their old rights to promotion in 
the hierarchy of the service. The Bombay despatch was written 
after the Crawford case had ended, and may therefore be taken as 
an expression of the mature views of the Governor on the question 
raised by the judges. 

It is curious that the despatch does not treat this question as 
one of law or precedent, nor discuss the numerous cases and re- 
ferences mentioned by the judges. The writer appears to have 
forgotten that, however much the plea of necessity, if proved, 
and not merely alleged, may justify leniency in sentence, it is 
ey wed repudiated by Lord Hale, in his Pleas of the Crown, as 
a defence to crime, as pointed out by Mr. Mayne in his Indian 
Penal Code, which on this point is in substantial accord with the 
law of England. The Bombay judges, however, base their view 
of the law on express statutes, the dicta of the Privy Council, the 
decisions of the Queen’s Bench and the House of Lords, and the 
solemn pronouncements of Parliament at the impeachment of 
Lord Chancellor Macclesfield and the inquiry into the conduct 
of Lord Westbury. Above a century has passed since Lord 
Mansfield declared, in Rex v. Vaughan (4 Burr, 2,494), that the 


attempt to procure a public office by bribery was an offence at 
common law, and had often been made the subject of impeach- 
ment. Among the earlier endeavours of Parliament to suppress 
this form of corruption in India, the unrepealed statute 49 
Geo. III. c. 126 is laid stress on by the judges, as this 
statute extends to all Indian appointments the statute of 
Edward VI., which forfeits to the Crown public offices which 
have been procured by corrupt means. The reason of these laws 
was interpreted by the House of Lords in Godolphin v. Tudor 
(1 Bro. P.C. 135); the Lords held that the purchaser of an office 
is manifestly under a temptation to oppress and exact in his 
office, to save himself. This is almost the same language that is 
used by Hawkins in his Pleas of the Crown, where it is said these 
delinquents are likely to abuse their power by bribery and extor- 
tion, and other acts of injustice, in order to make their bargain 
answer their expectations. These Bombay officials were not only 
under obligation to refund the purchase-money to the creditor, 
but were well aware that the period in which they might feather 
their own nests might any moment be curtailed by a charge being 
brought against them in a police-court, as the statute of 
Edward VI. has been interpreted as creating a forfeiture of the 
office, which cannot be saved even by a grant of pardon. The 
Sessions Judge of Poona had already declared them liable also to 
punishment under the Indian Penal Code. The judges also 
quoted from the decisions of the Privy Council in Jn re Grant 
(7 Moore P.C.) that the administration of justice in India must 
be kept most pure and free from suspicion, and in Kerakoose v. 
Serle (3 M.I. A., 329), that in a country like India the character 
of officers of justice must be above suspicion of personal interests. 
Mr. Justice Scott urged that it was impossible for the High 
Court to fulfil the duty of superintendence imposed on it by its 
charter if the judges to be supervised were men of bad character, 
confessedly corrupt, and known by the people under them as per- 
sons used to bribery and in want of money. Mr. Justice Jardine, 
whose argument seems the foundation of the other opinions, went 
so far as to allege that Lord Reay, in maintaining the Mamlutdars 
in judicial offices, was abusing the prerogative and loosening the 
bond of allegiance of the subjects. Following Coke, he limited 
the Governor's discretion “ scire quid sit justum” by the words 
“sed scire per legem.” Ife came to the conclusion that there 
had been no tolerance of corrupt judges since the Revolution, 
and that a manifestly corrupt person could not sit as a judge 
under an English Sovereign. 

The Judicial Minutes in no way touch on the question how the 
Governor might be compelled to act up to the view of the prero- 
spe propounded. One judge suggested that the minutes should 

sent to the Secretary of State, the Minister responsible to Par- 
liament, the most solemn grand inquest of the nation. The case 
of Bush v. Harrison (25 L. 7. Q. B. 29) is quoted for a remark of 
Lord Campbell to the effect that any ordinary subject may peti- 
tion the Sovereign through a Secretary of State for the removal 
of a magistrate misconducting himself, since “ Her Majesty has an 
interest in the matter, for she is to see that all in authority under 
her do their duty, and that justice is duly administered to all her 
subjects.” The judges were doubtless right in assuming that the 
Indian Government would do whatever might be just and proper 
under the circumstances (only Mr. Justice Scott suggests that the 
remonstrance might prove a brutum fulmen), and there is no hint 
at liability to impeachment, or any pains and penalties. The 
Secretary of State in Council has now dealt with the matter, and 
directed the removal of the corrupt magistrates from the 
Bench. They are to be allowed compensatéon for the loss of 
their offices out of the revenues of India, and this is the result 
of the unpublished indemnity. Altogether the controversy is 
remarkable. The annals of English judicature afford few pre- 
cedents of solemn remonstrances by the judicial Bench, although 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the judges of both Benches and 
the Barons of the Exchequer forwarded a protest which is printed 
in full in Anderson's Reports, and is discussed in Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional History. In the present case both parties seem to have 
studied the case of the Seven Bishops in the lengthy report in 
Howell's State Trials. One peculiarity consists in the fact that 
Lord Reay’s Government aa not appear to have had the 
indemnity drafted by its law officers, neither is there any indica- 
tion that the law officers were consulted, or the opinion of the 
non-remonstrating judges sought. 


THE LEPER ASYLUM. 


HE Prince of Wales's second proposal has matured into a 

scheme. The Executive Committee, as is understood, re- 
commend that a Leper Ward be added to the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin at Blackfriars, where the malady may be 
studied by our sarants, We await Sir James Paget's opinion of 
the design. He has already lifted up his voice in warning against 
any proposal which might attract those unfortunates to London. 
It is indeed a curious argument that this great city—because it 
is “ the centre of Wealth and Enterprise ”—should also be the 
centre Asylum for Lepers. Some forecasts of the consequences 
to be expected have been published by the newspapers. As 
for the most alarming fears expressed, it may be declared at once 
that they are baseless. The establishment of a hospital would 
not in itself spread the disease, for every one employed there 
would be on his guard against the chance of infection—-exces- 
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sively remote in any case. But, unless it were founded and 
maintained upon a scale which may be termed international, it 
would be swamped. The run upon M. Pasteur's Institute gives us 
ahint. From all parts of the world patients flock thither, such 
as cannot afford the expense finding benevolent enthusiasts to 
despatch them. But those who have reason to fear hydrophobia 
are units compared with the myriads who know themselves to be 
victims of leprosy. It is understood that the scheme provides 
twelve beds. One may well exclaim, What are they among so 
many? It is not the hospital, however, but the laboratory and 
the scientific treatment, which might cause very grave results. 
We should expect visitors of a class which, to say the least, is 
undesirable. The two hundred and fifty thousand Indian sufferers 
—as his Royal Highness is authorized to estimate the number— 
would furnish but a small contingent, yet one peculiarly dangerous. 
The poor would not come, deterred by their own superstition, or 
forbidden by the superstition of others; moreover, they would 
find extreme difficulty in securing a passage, whether by land or 
sea. But rich natives, whose misfortune is carefully hushed up, 
would hardly be checked at the present day; especially in early 
stages of the disease, before it has mastered the will. Among 
persons who can command experienced advice and attention it 
seldom shows conspicuous traces till the teens are far advanced. 
From India, and other quarters also, boys and girls would easily 
make their way to England, and wealthy adults would slip 
through, no doubt. They might be found at good hotels, and 
in fashionable lodgings, and they would frequent places of re- 
sort. In countries where leprosy is more or less familiar, dis- 
tinctive signs are recognized before the unmistakable outbreak. 
The swollen brow, the growling voice—caused by thickening of 
the mucous membrane—put people on their guard. We have 
no such experience to warn us, as is proved by the famous 


instance of Edward Yoxall; but his form of the complaint, lepra | 


anesthesiaca, is not so readily distinguished as the usual 
variety. If it be possible, as some believe, to catch the malady 
by infection, or even by mere contact, these visitors would intro- 
duce a real danger. 

We do not believe it possible, but the question cannot be put 
to proof. It rests upon a series of observations which bring 
diverse authorities to diverse conclusions. One may envy the 
nerve of those who submit their countrymen to such a risk by 
planting a hospital in London, under the assurance of a scientific 
theory. White people have been seized, and, of course, have died, 
in the East and West Indies, in South Africa, and in all lands, 
no doubt, where leprosy prevails. Moreover, the increase in 
South Africa, admitted by all, is due to the spread of the disease 
among Kaffirs, a race very seldom attacked twenty years ago, in 
the experience of Dr. Musquett, head of the Hopetown Leper 
Hospital. He was perfectly convinced that it is not infectious, 
nor contagious, except in some rare conjuncture, which, unfor- 
tunately, no one has been able to define. And that is the 
assurance of the natives. Dr. Musquett’s patients were nearly all 
“ married” ; every fine day, and all day long, there were at least as 


many neighbours and kinsfolk as détenus at the — But | 


there is no record that one of them, husband, or wife, or habi- 
tual visitor, has been attacked, though children have never 
escaped. Strangely enough, however, Dr. Musquett saw reason 
to credit that a leper’s widow may infect her second “ husband.” 
And that has been a popular belief among Hottentots from 
immemorial time. If it be so, the explanation of many puzzling 
cases is found, perhaps. That possibility should not be over- 
looked in contemplating the establishment of a hospital and 
a school for the study of leprosy in London, for a conspicuous 
symptom of the disease through its earlier stages is the erotic 
frenzy. No man of kindly heart—indeed, no reasoning man— 
would object to the foundation of such a school ; and the hospital 
follows, perhaps, of necessity. But we cannot see the necessity 
of establishing them in London, nor, indeed, in England. The 
Government of Cape Colony gave its lepers an island to them- 
selves; and that is an excellent example. Under any circum- 
stances we urgently submit that Stamford Street, Blackfriars, 
is not the proper place, nor any site resembling it. For the 
sake of the poor creatures themselves it is objectionable. Let 
them at least—destined to the most terrible life in death which 
imagination can conceive—have fresh air and green fields to cheer 
them, if cheered they can be. In some broad space, as lonely 
as could be found, they would bring no chance of danger to the 
community ; and—a point vastly more serious—the out-patients 
could be watched and controlled. 


A JUDICIOUS BABOO. 


IP\HE zealous but indiscreet Baboo who can derange English 

— better than any one living has given such joy to 
men that it is difficult to be as angry as they | saowath with black 
men like Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. It 
is therefore no more than justice to hail with enthusiasm the 
work of an Indian gentleman who is not only zealous, but in 
many respects remarkably judicious. His name is T. N. Mukharji, 
and a smattering of acquaintance with the modern doctrines of 
Hindoo orthography permits us to indulge the hope that he may 
be of kin to Mohindro Nauth Mookerjee, the everlastingly-to-be- 
revered author of the inimitable Memoir of the late Honourable 
Justice Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee. If this is so, it gives Mr. 
Mukharji another claim on our gratitude. 


The work which he has recently published is entitled A Visit 
to Europe (London: Edward Stanford, 1889), and it describes 
how the author came to London at the instance of the Indian 
Government to be present at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
in 1886. The substance of it was published in the form of a 
series of articles in the Indian Nation, and consists of an account 
of Mr. Mukharji’s experiences. It contains a great deal of guide- 
book and of the stuff of which newspaper reports are made, which 
has little interest for an English reader, and also a good deal 
of turgid rhetoric verging more or less closely on the real old 
Baboo style; but it also contains a great deal of very sensible 
reflection on the relation between England and India which does 
credit to Mr. Mukharji, and is extremely interesting in itself. Mr. 
Mukharji, while by no means incapable of criticizing Englishmen 
and English institutions, has a real regard and admiration for this 
country, and is proud of our common Empire. He tells with much 
appreciation how well the common people in London treated him, 
“Once a villainous-looking Jew tried to cut a practical joke upon 
me. More than a dozen hands were at once raised in my protection ; 
those hands belonged to English roughs—perfect strangers to me. 
At another time somebody called me a foreigner. ‘He is no 
foreigner!’ cried out several voices. ‘He is a British subject as 
you and I.’” Singularly enough, however, his appreciation of 
England did not lead him to the conclusion that another England 
could and should be immediately set up in Hindostan by the 
waving of a Parliamentary wand. “It is very stupid of me, no 
doubt,” he observes, “but I must confess that I have grave 
doubts that a representative governing body, if elected by the 
people of India to-day, would achieve that wonderful progress 
which European nations have achieved for themselves. I wonder 
what kind of men the people would elect if they were entirely 
left to themselves. Anyhow, I fancy, from what is going on In 
the country, a Parliament distilled out of the people as they are 
to-day would, first of all, take up the cow-killing question.” This 
judicious discrimination is founded on observation of differences. 


| Mr. meaoen § notes with due emphasis what is, perhaps, the most 


fundamental difference of all between natives of England and 
natives of India. A large proportion of Englishmen constantly 
work very reasonably hard, while the overwhelming bulk of the 
population of India invariably work extremely gently. He also 
approves of our adventurous, and even rash, habits of body and 
mind. “They are not even afraid of ghosts nowadays, nor of 
witches, imps, or fairies.” : 

In a remarkable passage, and one deserving to be studied by 
many people of white as well as of dark skins, Mr. Mukharji 
discusses doctrines of non-resistance in general :—“ With all 
humility, with the most profound respect for the great teachers 
who taught the cultivation of the noblest acts of human life— 
Charity and Forgiveness—I would, nevertheless, most reluctantly 
and most sorrowfully tell my countrymen, specially the low 
castes, from whose mind the high castes have crushed out all 
independence, all manliness, all self-respect, always to return 
blow for blow, be the return-blow ever so feeble, and be the con- 
sequence ever so serious. For the doctrine of absolute forgive- 
ness is unworkable in the world as it is, and it is a sin, inasmuch 
as it encourages the wrongdoer in his evil course, to the great 
harm of the human family as a whole. So what you call brutality 
in the European is merely a frenzied outburst of a virtue necessary 
for the good government of the world, and necessary for the progress 
of humanity. This frenzied outburst, whenever and wherever it 
happens, is to be deplored, but not the virtue itself that lies at the 
root of it.” The author of that passage is neither a fool nor a 
shallow inditer of commonplace. We may conclude these remarks 
by extracting another passage which is not commonplace. But 
anybody who wants to know whether it is sarcastic must go and 
look at the context for himself:—“Oh, Sir George Campbell! 
How little did my people understand you! Those few who 
could speak amongst us saw you threaten their interests for the 
benefit of the millions. Those millions, alas! were not only dumb, 
but blind. Come to us once again, Sir George, and let us see 
if our speakers have now magnanimity, our dumb their voice, 
and our blind their sight !” 


ARGENTINE INFLATION. 


oo rise of the gold premium in Buenos Ayres is naturally 
causing much uneasiness in the City. At the end of last 
week the premium was about 71} per cent.; and, though it has 
fallen since, it is still about 69 per cent., and the general 
expectation appears to be that it will soon again begin to rise. 
At the present time this means that one hundred gold dollars are 
equal in value to 169 paper dollars ; or, in other words, that the 
legal-tender paper money of the Argentine Republic is at a dis- 
count of about 40 per cent. As there are immense amounts of 
British money invested in the Argentine Republic, and a crisis 
there would consequently affect large and important classes in 
this country, it is not surprising that so great a depreciation of 
the currency should cause apprehension. For several years now 
specie payments have been suspended in the Argentine Republic. 
At first only the National Bank, a federal institution, the Bank 
of Buenos Ayres, an institution of the province of that name, 
and four other small banks, issued legal tender money, But 
about two years ago an Act was passed, known as the Free 
Banking Law, which gave power to establish banks of issue 
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all over the Republic, making the notes legal tender generally. 
This Act very closely followed the lines of the national 
banking legislation of the United States. Banks were required 
to hold bonds of the Argentine Republic, bearing 4} per cent. 
interest, as security for their note issue; and they were allowed 
to issue only 90 per cent. of the nominal value of the bonds 
so held. But the Act departed somewhat from its United 
States model by requiring that the banks should pay for the bonds 
held by them in gold; and it was provided further that the 
gold should be held by the National Bank for two years certain 
as a security for the exchangeability of the notes. It was hoped 
by this that the Argentine public would come to believe that, 
since so much gold was held in the National Bank, resumption 
of specie payments would become practicable very soon, and that 
consequently the value of the paper money would rapidly rise. 
The several provinces forming the Confederation, in their eager- 
ness to avail themselves of the privileges of the Free Banking 
Law, borrowed very largely in Europe last year. And they im- 
ported very large quantities of gold, which, it will be recollected, 
towards the close of the year caused trouble in the London money 
market. The new banks so established have been issuing paper 
very freely, with the result that at the beginning of this year the 
total bank-note circulation exceeded 150 millions of dollars, the 
whole population of the Confederation being only about four 
millions, being about 374 dollars for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. Nor was this all. The National Mortgage 
Bank and the Hypothecary Bank of the province of Buenos 
Ayres have been issuing immense quantities of what are called 
Cedulas to the owners of houses and lands. These banks are 
formed somewhat on the model of the Crédit Foncier of France, 
and they lend to the owners of houses and lands, issuing to the 
borrowers bonds which are called Cedulas. The Cedulas are sold 
for what they may fetch by the borrowers, and they have thus 
gone to swell the volume of paper money which has been growing 
of late so rapidly. The result of all has been a wild speculation, 
leading to an extraordinary rise in the prices of houses, lands, 
Stock Exchange securities, and commodities ; and as a counter- 
= of this, of course, every increase in the paper circulation 
essened the value of the notes, and consequently increased the 
premium on gold. 

When the Finance Minister saw that the holding of a large 
sum of gold in the National Bank did not prevent the deprecia- 
tion of the note currency, he, under pretext that the law allowed 
him to take measures for executing the Free Banking Act, 
violated that provision of the Act which required the gold to be 
held for two years, and actually paid the metal out to the public. 
His object was to break down the gold premium; but it was 
not likely that people would settle their debts in gold when 
depreciated paper would do as well. Consequently, gold was 
exported either to Europe or to other parts of South America, 
and thus the stock which had been accumulated at so much cost 
and so much disturbance to European money markets as an 
assurance of the resumption of specie payments was frittered 
away. Then the Finance Minister accused speculators of having 
caused all the mischief. As a matter of course, there was a 
reckless speculation in gold. When its value, compared with the 
paper currency, was constantly rising, it would be odd if specu- 
ators did not attempt to make profits by dealing in it, and it is 
quite probable that the speculation had some effect in raising the 
premium. But the real cause why gold is at a premium, or, to 

ak more correctly, why the inconvertible paper notes are at a 
discount, is that too many of those notes have been issued, and 
that the purchasing power of each of them consequently has 
fallen. The Minister apparently, however, could not grasp this 
idea, and he ordered the governing body of the Bourse to prevent 
speculation in gold in future. The law clearly allows all persons 
to deal freely in all commodities, but the Minister contends that 
gold is not a commodity, and that speculative dealings in it, 
therefore, are illegal. Consequently, when the governing body of the 
Bourse pointed out that they could not prevent dealings which 
were allowed by the law, he treated their remonstrance as an act 
of disrespect to the Executive, marched armed men to the Bourse, 
and shut it up for days. The Bourse is used for dealings in all 
sorts of things, and this threw the whoie business of the city 
into disorder, and caused much consternation. At the end of 
four days, therefore, to avoid worse consequences, the Minister 
felt himself compelled to reopen the Bourse, the governing body 
having first declared that they had no intention to show dis- 
Tespect to the Government, but instantly afterwards they all 
resigned their positions. Speculative dealings in gold have since 
been strictly prohibited; but that has not prevented the gold 
— from rising day after day. Perplexed and alarmed, the 

inister next introduced a series of Bills into Congress, the effect 
of which he hopes will be to restore confidence in the early 
resumption of specie payments. One of these has in contempla- 
tion the issue of Four per Cent. Mortgage Gold Bonds for the pur- 
_—< withdrawing and redeeming the Cedulas issued by the 

ational Mortgage Bank. The second authorizes the accumula- 
tion of 50 millions of dollars in gold and silver against which 
certificates are to be issued for the purpose of withdrawing legal- 
tender notes. And the third imposes a tax of 2 per cent. per 
annum on the deposits of all banks not accepting the provisions 
of the Free Banking Law. 

The object of these several Bills evidently is to attract more 
gold from Europe, with the intention, no doubt, of preparing the 
way for resuming specie payments. The new Four per Cent. 


Mortgage Bonds, for instance, are payable, principal and interest, 
in gold, and are to be guaranteed by the Argentine Republic. It 
is hoped, therefore, that they will eagerly be bought by European 
investors; and, if they are, the proceeds, of course, can be taken 
in gold. But investors should bear in mind that these bonds are 
to replace the Cedulas issued by the National Mortgage Bank, 
which Cedulas are bonds secured by mortgages of houses and 
lands throughout the Republic. The Hypothecary Bank of 
Buenos Ayres is an older institution than the National Mortgage 
Bank, and its sphere of operation is confined to the province of 
Buenos Ayres, which is by. far the richest part of the Re- 
public. Except, then, in the city of Buenos Ayres itself, the 
greater part of the business done by the National Mortgage Bank 
must be in the other provinces—that is to say, in the least settled 
and more thinly populated parts of the Republic. But the prices 
of houses and lands of late years have risen in an extraordinary 
way, owing largely to these issues of Cedulas. And the result 
is that mortgages are made on valuations greatly in excess of the 
real value of the properties. It can hardly be doubted, then, that 
as soon as hard times return—and the present inflation cannot 
last for ever—multitudes of those who have mortgaged their 
houses and lands will be unable to pay the high interest and 
sinking fund they have engaged to pay. And it will be very 
difficult under those circumstances for the Government bank 
to foreclose, and thus the new Four per Cent. —- 
Bonds will have to depend for their value mainly upon the 
guarantee given by the National Government. But will the 
National Government be able to fulfil this guarantee when 
the owners of houses and lands are plunged in distress, and 
when the guarantee has added to the mountain of debt that 
has been piled up, and to the immense number of railway and 
other guarantees that are being equally recklessly given? The 
second Bill, authorizing the issue of gold and silver certificates, 
is obviously intended to attract deposits of coin and bullion 
from the banks and the public, and thus to inspire the hope 
of an early resumption of specie payments. But is it likely 
that gold and silver will be deposited with the Government for 
the sake of getting certificates, when the balance of indebtedness 
is so greatly against the Argentine Republic that the instant 
gold finds its way out of the National Bank it is exported from 
the country? Inthe same way the third Bill, which imposes a 
tax on the deposits of all banks not accepting the provisions of 
the Free Banking Law, is intended to force gold into the National 
Bank. The banks which stand out are for the most part foreign 
institutions, generally English, French, and German. The ob- 
ject, of course, is to compel them to buy Four and a Half per 
Cent. Bonds with gold which must be imported by the banks 
from Europe. It is very likely that the banks will have to sub- 
mit; but the experience hitherto of the Free Banking Law 
does not encourage the hope that this device will help the 
Government much towards resuming specie payments. The 
whole conduct of the Finance Minister, indeed, is so rash, ill- 
advised, and unstatesmanlike, that little hope is inspired by his 
legislation. On the contrary, the Bills have been before Congress 
now for over a month, and within that month the premium on 
gold has gone up ten points. All confidence in his judgment has 
evidently then been lost, and the impression must be growing 
that matters are likely to go from bad to worse. If so, it is little 
wonder that people are asking how far the depreciation of the 
currency can be carried without bringing on a crisis, to be followed 
by a long period of depression, retrenchment, and recuperation. 


PICTURES AT THE SALON, 


,—— as good as usual could hardly have been expected 
when artists were occupied with the International Exhi- 
bition. If not quite up to the mark, this year’s show maintains, 
nevertheless, a fair average of general competency. There may 
be no very remarkable pictures in it, but enough has been done 
to support the reputation of French painters for energy, boldness, 
ingenuity, and thorough technical accomplishment. To have 
filled so many enormous rooms at the Salon and the Exhibition, 
for the most part with such enormous canvases, is a task that 
clearly manifests the courage and facility of the Frenchman. 
These works run no greater chance of being sold than they would 
with us. They are done from love of art, for practice, in the 
hope of medals, for advertisement, and sometimes from mere 
exuberance of spirit. Their place in modern life may be small 
outside of museums and public buildings; but they offer a fine 
field of training, which would yield results, should there arise at 
any time a revival of frescoe or any form of mural decoration. 
For a large picture requires much artistic engineering; it is not 
to be done successfully by unskilled, though sincere, labour, or 
by brute observation of details. You may see this in the short- 
coming of many canvases that are no more than enlarged realistic 
sketches. With increased size the parts stand in a different re- 
lation to the whole ; composition must be reconsidered, the scheme 
of colour strengthened, and treatment and handling must suppl 
the place of accidental suggestion. In fact, whatever a country’s 
view of art or system of education may be, the majority of 
ictures in such large galleries as the Royal Academy or 
lien must be worthless or commonplace. But different sorts 
of badness prevail in England and on the Continent. A 
mechanical view of art lies, it is true, at the root of the greater 
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part of both sorts. A want of original feeling leads a man to 
employ mechanically the methods that men of sentiment and true 
vision invented, almost unconsciously, to express their prefer- 
ences and their perception of qualities and characters. It may be 
the early Florentines, the Venetians, Rubens, Corot, Millet, 
Manet, or Monet, that are put under contribution—the result is 
equally without savour. The empty, unimaginative Englishman 
is patient, careful, and timid; he hopes to make painstaking toil 
do the work of artistic thought and perception. A Frenchman of 
like sort is apt to be bold, bald, and coarse; he swaggers in his 
method, and hopes that a dead formula of style will produce live 
art without the need of personal feeling. Many men nowadays 
paint light on the conventions of the plein air schools in such a 
way that they might almost deceive the very elect. There have 
been styles, especially great decorative ones, that have borne, and 
will bear, a lot of imitation; but the imitator had better beware 
of those styles that were made to correspond with or express 
some perception of the qualities of nature. In rendering a 
general impression, or in expressing the vibration or iridescence 
of light, you get nothing if you do not seize the just note; 
and it is certainly no more creditable to infringe a new than an 
old copyright. In addition to the empty stylist, and the artless 
and patient trifler who niggles objects one by one, there is to be 
found the more hopeful person who receives sensations from 
nature, and feels things in an original way, while he unhappily 
lacks acquaintance with the material and any sense of style, of 
decorative effect, of beauty in handling, arrangement, or composi- 
tion of the canvas. This variety is not uncommon in England. It 
may be open to question whether wholesale encouragement and 
education of artists does good to art. It might do good, how- 
ever, to this last person, and it would tend to substitute the 
mechanical stylist for the mechanical niggler—a matter of in- 
difference in the easel picture or lyric poem, but a considerable 
gain in the decorative walks of painting. 

French painters have been urged on by the students of open- 
air effect towards the development of high keys of colour. In 
all sorts of work, decorative as well as realistic, pictures with a 
base of dark brown have become less and less frequent. One is 
struck on entering by the high tone of the Salon. That this is 
not merely an illusion due to the fierce light of the place may be 
gathered by the eflect of English pictures when they are ex- 
hibited here. We remember the pronounced low-toned yellow- 
brown of Mr. Orchardson’s weal the grey delicacy of Mr. 
Sargent’s, and this year we came on Mr. 8. J. Solomon’s “ Niobe,” 
looking quite small, tranquil, and low-toned amidst its surround- 
ings. Indeed, it might well pass unobserved in an exhibition in 
which there is no dearth of such huge bright canvases as M. 
Carolus Duran’s “ Bacchus” and M. H. G. Martin’s “ Féte de la 
Fédération.” The first, though large and vigorous, cannot be 
compared for nicety of form and colour with a good portrait by 
M. Carolus Duran. He appears to give way to mere flourish in 
this semi-decorative work, and all his breadth and power can- 
not compensate for the loss of the truthful and intimate modelling 
of his magnificent portraits. M. Martin’s picture, hanging in 
the vestibule, is one of the largest and blondest in the whole 
Salon; its drawing, too, shows careful and judicious study. 
Among other large pictures we may mention M. Louis Gardette’s 
“Bataille de Sedan; le général Margueritte au plateau de 
Floing”—a canvas full of figures and horses, executed with 
some of the precise and vigorous realism of M. Aimé Morot. 
M. Gardette has been honourably mentioned, and this year 
he takes a third medal. Very large, too, is M. F. Flameng’s 
decoration for the staircase of the Sorbonne—a flat, grey, 
rather empty canvas, entitled “Rollin, principal du Collége 
de Beauvais, i Paris.” M. Jean-Paul Laurens’s work is more 
than ever dry and hard, and, whilst full of noble qualities, it 
scarcely reaches the level of his past achievements. We come to 
pictures large indeed, but not gigantic, and here M. Falguiére’s 
“Junon” at once arrests attention. It is admirably modelled, 
as might be expected; but neither the figure nor the background 
says anything. It is a model treated without any of the poetry of 
his magnificent “ Wrestlers” in the Salon of ’74 or ’75. Nor is 


there much grace or poetry in M. Bonnat’s powerful “ Idylle,” | 


while M. Prouvé's turmoil of writhing figures, “Le Deuxiéme 
Cercle,” striking and ingenious as it is, might have been wrapped 
in a little more mystery. M. Raphael Collin’s idyllic “ Jeunesse ” 
—a picture of a boy and girl perebe under Arcadian circum- 
stances—has much of the poetry of a fresh, grey, and limpid open- 
air effect. M. Roll, too, is in a breezy, open-air mood; his “ En 
Eté”—a canvas bought by the State—swims in as fluid an envelop- 
ment as anything in the place. The picture is bold, broad, and 
rough, and shows two girls, a boy, a dog, and a white chair well 
planted amidst trees and long waving grasses. M. Lhermitte’s 
“Laveuses” appeared more stringy and unenveloped than his 
work does in England, owing to the greater breadth of treat- 
ment here prevalent. “Une Vieille,” by his pupil, M. David- 
Nillet, naturally exhibited the same defect still more conspicu- 
ously. In “Un Brave” M. Boutigny treats the thrilling subject 
from real life of the death of an old soldier who fired on the 
Prussians as they came through Epinal. His work is not 
of the highest order, but it is good enough to make the 
illustration effective. Much the same may be said of Mr. Weeks’s 
execution of an interesting Oriental scene, “ Autour d’un 
Restaurant en plein air 4 Lahore.” But, in “ Le Bal des Ardents,” 
M. Rochegrosse, whose representation of a Jacquerie riot aroused 
some interest in 1885, proves how dangerous it 1s to rely on capti- 


vating subjects with a story. His painting is altogether below 
the mark, and utterly fails to give life, action, or actuality to the 
terrible scene he attempts to realize. The pictures of Messrs. 
Kroyer, P. A. Besnard, Breauté, R. Cogghe, R. Gilbert, J. 
Béraud, M. Eliot, and Dagnan-Bouveret, belong to much finer 
and more interesting phases of modern art. They are all done 
under the impulse of a real personal interest in some quality or 
aspect of nature. M. Besnard is one of the most advanced 
impressionists, but he is a genuine one, with the result that his 
canvases often require study, a particular light, and some 
acquaintance with the effect of light treated. Even then some 
are much better than others. “Une Siréne” is not a taking 
scheme of colour, and though it contains a certain general im- 
ression of truth, it gives a poor idea of everything except 
M. Besnard’s sincerity. M. Kroyer’s style is most lively and 
suggestive ; his grasp of effects of light is simply wonderful, and 
yet his treatment of a scene is far from bizarre, even when he 
deals with the electric light, as in “Une Soirée & Ny Carlsberg.” 
Perhaps, however, such pictures as M. Gilbert’s “ Aqua-fortiste,” 
M. Cogghe’s “Combat de Cogs en Flandre,” and M. Breauté’s 
“Femme peignant des Masques” are of a kind more easily com- 
prehensible by the public. Light here is rendered with truth, 
strength, and brilliancy, but it is not seen to the prejudice of the 
more ordinary way of looking at objects, nor is its prismatic 
quality made as prominent as in the works of some of the other 
painters. 

Differences in the choice of focus and in the treatment of light 
become much more pronounced in landscape art, although in 
modern work it is difficult to separate landscape from figure. 
Both are conducted now on the same principle of seizing the 
general aspect before all things. Still we should probably have 
mentioned such painters as Messrs. Kroyer and Eliot amongst 
the landscape-men. The extreme sections of the impressionist 
party, those who search after a voluntary naiveté which destroys 
its own end, are not yet admitted to the Salon, and this cannot 
be deplored, for the most of them are mechanically eccentric. 
As much light, vibration, brilliance, iridescence, &c., as could 
be wanted might be seen, however, in splendid pictures by such 
painters as Boudin, Gagliardini, Montenard, Desparmet-Fitz- 
gerald, Biessy, and others. The sparkling freshness of colour 
and lively impasto of M. Gagliardini’s “ Fin d’Automne a Cassis,” 
the true atmospheric blue of M. D.-Fitzgerald’s “ Le Jardin en 
Automne,” and the sunny but not exaggerated freshness of 
M. Montenard’s “ Route de la Seyne,” are especially delight- 
ful. M. Harpignies in “ Les Alpes Maritimes,” M. Jacque in 
“L’Abreuvoir,” and “ M. Francais in “ Devant la Ferme,” kept 
up the older traditions of the century, in which they were 
assisted to good purpose by MM. Vollon, Pointelin, Defaux, and 
others. Many were the large and powerful landscapes, perhaps 
none of them better than M. G. Busson’s “ Commencement 
de Crue sur le Loir.” This picture, an acquisition of the 
State, shows with sober truth a flood of muddy water passing 
through a bridge, and behind, through tall winter trees, hills 
diversified with outcrops of chalk. Among the huge landscapes 
were M. Dawant’s courageous marine “ Le Sauvetage” ; AL 
Ménard’s much too green and too large “ Printemps” ; M. Recipon’s 
“Lever de Lune en Forét”; M. G. Maincent’s “ Crépuscule,” 
with a fine distance; and M. Cabrit’s “ Chénes de Londex.” Very 
serious and solid realism came from Messrs. Flahaut, Boudot, 
Bouché, Gueldry, Tattegrain, Binet, Billotte, and especially from 
M. Pelouse, whose “ Le Matin, dans les Prés de Perrouse, prés 
Avanne,” was one of the most straightforward, accomplished, and 
unaffected pictures in the show. M. Leliepvre, M. C. Bernier, 
M. H. Zuber, and especially M. Tanzi in his “ Le Mont-Ussy,” 
display a great and almost palatial manner of treating nature in 
firm large masses. Mr. Thompson, Mr. Lavery, Mr. Guthrie, and 
Mr. H. Simpson are amongst those Britons who contributed good 
landscape. Excellent work also came from Messrs. Baillet, 
Baertsoen, Joubert, Cadix, Le Marié des Landelles, Dameron, and 
more than we can mention. Good portraiture was so numerous 
as to defeat any attempt to give a full record. We can only say 
that fine canvases were contributed by Messrs. Carolus Duran, 
Elie Delaunay, Bonnat, E. Bordes, Baschet, A. Miiller, and Mme. 
Beaury-Saurel, amongst others of like merit. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


HE performance of Beethoven's Eroica Symphony at the last 

Philharmonic Concert was by far the most satistactory piece 
of work done by the orchestra under Mr. Cowen this season. 
Pains had evidently been taken to secure more than usual at- 
tention to light and shade; and the result, especially in the 
Scherzo, was a performance in every way worthy of the high 
reputation of the Society. The experiment of giving an after- 
noon concert, in spite of the counter-attraction of the perform- 
ance of Elijah at the Crystal Palace, was eminently successful ; 
for St. James’s Hall was crowded in every part, the main 
attraction being evidently the playing of Herr Pachmann and 
the singing of Friulein Spies. The former was heard in Chopin’s 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise for pianoforte and orchestra, 
a work which is familiar in the form of pianoforte solos. 
Needless to say, Herr Pachmann’s playing was characterized 
by all its extraordinary charm, which not even the exasperat- 
ing affectations of his manner can destroy. In response to an 
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encore, he played Henselt’s study, “Si oiseau j’étais,” a work 
which is very often heard in concert-rooms, though it is seldom 

layed so admirably as it was last Saturday. Mlle. Teresina 
aa, who played Max Bruch’s first Violin Concerto at the 
same concert, is a young Italian artist who made her first ap- 
pearance in England in 1883, when she was barely sixteen. 
Though she has been seldom heard since then her style has not 
materially changed. Her execution is admirably neat and finished ; 
but the tone isthin, and the intonation not always absolutely correct. 
Her performance of the Concerto was received very favourably, and 
she was compelled to play again. Herchoice of a well-known Gavotte 
from Bach’s Sonatas for Violin Solo for an encore was not happy, 
for her style is not masculine enough to do justice to such a com- 
position. The vocalist on this occasion was Friiulein Spies, who 
chose for her first song Handel's “ Return, O God of Hosts,” from 
Samson. Some curiosity was felt as to how the distinguished 
German singer would acquit herself when singing Handel’s music 
in English; but her success was, on the whole, very great. Her 
admirable enunciation was, as usual, the most distinguished 
feature of her delivery of the air, and, apart from a tendency to 
drag the time, there was no fault to be found with the perform- 
ance. Fraulein Spies’s other songs were Schumann's “ Mit 
Myrthen und Rosen” and Giovanini’s “ Willst du dein Herz 
mir schenken.” The programme also included the Overture 
to Wagner’s Fliegender Holliénder and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
“ Overtura di Ballo.” 

On the same afternoon asthe Philharmonic Concert Mr. August 
Manns conducted a performance of Mendelssohn's Elijah on 
Handel Festival scale at the Crystal Palace. The artistic value 
of such an undertaking is small, for it is an absolute impossi- 
bility that anything like refined singing can be obtained from 
such a mass of voices as that gathered together on these occasions. 
What is gained in impressiveness in the choruses is lost in the 
ineffectiveness of the solos, and it is only in works like Israel in 
Egypt, where the choral portions are by far the most important, 
that such a performance can be regarded as at all satisfactory. 
ga from the artistic question, nothing but praise is due to 

r. Manns for the admirable manner in which he conducted the 
work last Saturday. The almost absolute precision of attack 
was especially remarkable, and the whole performance was ex- 
tremely fine. The solos were delivered with all effect possible 
which the circumstances would allow by Mme. Albani, Mrs. 
Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Signor Foli, the subordinate parts 
being taken by Miss Emily Squire, Miss Jessie King, and Messrs. 
Plunkett Greene, Humphrys, and Davies. 

Last Monday afternoon no less than three concerts took place. 
At St. James’s Hall the Spanish pianist, Senor J. Albeniz—whose 
Recital at Prince’s Hall was noticed recently—played a long 
selection of pianoforte solos, including compositions by Bach (the 
Italian Concerto), Handel, Scarlatti, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Schubert, Rubinstein, and Liszt; besides several pieces of his own, 
and three of Louis Brassin’s transcriptions from Wagner's operas. 
A further hearing does not reveal any qualities in Seior Albeniz’s 
playing which were not at first apparent. The charm of his touch 
and brilliancy of his execution are his chief merits; but he has a 
curious trick of hurrying all the quick movements which he plays, 
and consequently in many rapid passages wrong notes are only 
too frequent. 

Mrs. M. A. Carlisle-Carr’s concert, which took place at Prince's 
Hall on Monday afternoon, calls for very brief notice. The most 
attractive feature was the charming singing of Miss Alice Gomes, 
who was heard in Gluck’s air “ Vieni, che poi sereno,” and in a 
song by Mr. Henschel. The pianist was Herr Wilhelm Ganz, 
who played a Fantasia of his own on Nicolai’s Merry Wives, a 
composition which brought back pleasant reminiscences of the 
schoolroom and the days when the Fantasia still flourished. At 
the Steinway Hall Mr. J. M. Capel gave—on the same afternoon 
—a Musical Matinée, the long programme of which was consider- 
ably shortened by various oak ents and changes. The admirable 
singing of the American Quartet, known as the Lotus Glee Club, 
deservedly met with much applause. Such excellent ensemble 
has not been heard in this style of music for years, and it is only 
a matter of regret that the music these accomplished singers per- 
form is so unworthy of the care they bestow upon it. At present 
unaccompanied glee-singing is much neglected in England, and the 
Lotus Glee Club, if it would turn its attention to the works of 
the English composers who flourished when this style of music 
was in vogue, should meet with the success which such admirable 
singing deserves. Besides various recitations the programme of 
Mr. Capel’s concert comprised several songs of his own com- 
position. These are of various degrees of merit, though most of them 
show considerable promise, and prove that, with study, he should 
make his way in this branch of his art. The best of those sung 
last Monday were a setting of Lord Byron’s “Song of Saul before 
his last battle,” sung by Mr. Hayden Coffin, and “ Derelictus,” 
sung by Mr. W. E. Gregory. The former especially gives signs 
of dramatic feeling, and produced a distinctly favourable im- 
pression. The remainder of the programme does not call for 
remark. The most successful performances were those of Miss 
Lina St. Ives—-a lady with a soprano voice of considerable 
compass and charm—and Mr. Laurence Kelly, whose singing of 
the dismal ditty of “Douglas Gordon” was received with the 
usual a which is bestowed on it just now. 

On Monday evening St. James’s Hall was crowded to the 


utmost to hear the selection from Wagner's operas given under 
th2 combined auspices of Herr Richter and the London branch of 


the Richard Wagner Society. It has been our duty more than 
once to comment upon the absurdity of performing selections 
from Wagner's operas without the action and scenery which 
they require for their proper presentment. But apparently 
the Wagner-loving public is satisfied with what it can get, 
and, if there is no chance of hearing the Nibelungen Trilogy 
in its entirety, it is content with selections in a concert- 
room, or even with the terrible entertainment invented by Herr 
Armbruster, at which a whole opera is “ recited ” with piano- 
forte accompaniment. On Monday evening last the selec- 
tions included the overture to Renz, the Tenor “Scena” from 
Act IIT. of Lohengrin, Sachs’ monologue, and the closing scene 
from Act III. of Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, the latter part 
of Act I. of Siegfried, the “ Verwandlungsmusik” and “ Graal- 
Feier” from Act I. of Parsifal, and the “Kaisermarsch.” It 
would be unfair to criticize the performance of these numbers 
from the standpoint of Bayreuth. Messrs. Lloyd, Nicholl, and 
Heinrich, to whom the respective parts of Lohengrin and 
Siegfried, Mime and Sachs were allotted, did all that was 
possible; and the audience—to judge by the enthusiastic ap- 
plause which greeted the performances—was more than satis- 
fied with the result. The orchestra was hardly up to the usual 
mark; and the chorus, though numerically strong, was weak in 
tone, and wanting in attack. The best number was Sachs’ 
monologue, which was admirably declaimed by Herr Heinrich, 
whose somewhat hard and unsympathetic style is admirably fitted 
to Wagner's music. The performance of the “ Kaisermarsch,” 
with chorus, was welcome, though the composition cannot rank 
among the German master’s happiest efforts. 

On Tuesday evening Herr Emil Bach gave an orchestral 
concert at St. James’s Hall, at which the chief attraction was the 
singing of that admirable artist, Mme. Sembrich. She was heard 
in the scenas “Deh vieni,” from Le Nozze de Figaro, and 
“ Ardon gl!’ incensi,” from Lucia di Lammermoor, besides which she 
sang songs by Mozart, Schumann, Rubinstein, and Arditi. Her 
singing has not materially changed since she was last heard in 
this country. It is still characterized by perfect finish and artistic 
feeling, which amply atone for the poorness of the quality of the 
voice in the lower registers. Mme. Sembrich’s performances were 
greeted with uproarious applause, and after long resisting the noisy 
attempts to obtain an encore, she was forced eventually to give 
in to the wishes of the audience by singing another song to her 
own pianoforte accompaniment. Miss Lena Little, who took part 
in the same concert, sang with admirable expression and finish 
an effective scena, written by Mr. A. Goring Thomas for the per- 
formance of Nadeschda at Berlin. She was also heard in some 
“ Carols of Cradleland,” by the concert-giver ; extremely trivial 
compositions, both as regards verse and music. Herr Bach played 
his own Concerto, for pianoforte and orchestra—a blatant and 
empty piece of music, and also a disarrangement by Liszt of 
Weber's Polonaise in E major; in neither number were his per- 
formances at all satisfactory. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. W. de Manby Sergison gave 
a concert at Prince’s Hall, assisted by Miss Robertson, Miss 
Alice Gomes, Mme. Belle Cole, Mr. G. Hart, Mr. A. L. Oswald, 
M. Tivadar Nachéz, Mr. Leo Stern, Mlle. Jeanne Douste, and 
Mr. Ernest Ford. The programme contained nothing which 
calls for detailed criticism. The concert-giver, with commend- 
able modesty, played no solo; but his share of the concerted 
numbers shows that he has everything to learn before he can 
attain to a respectable rank as a pianist. 

On the same afternoon Miss Louise Phillips gave an interest- 
ing concert at 39 Wimpole Street. The programme was admir- 
ably selected, and the performances throughout were of a high 
degree of merit. The Norwegian pianist, Mme. Backer Grindahl, 
whose performances at the Philharmonic produced so marked a 
sensation, played three pieces of her own composition ; and Miss 
Phillips also sang three charming songs by the same composer. 
Mr. Thorndike sang Schubert’s magnificent, but rarely-heard, 
scena, “ Prometheus”; and the performance also included songs 
and concerted pieces by Techaikowsky, M. V. White, M. Car- 
michael, Hollander, F’. Semon, and Bizet, besides violin solos by 
Beethoven, Grieg, and Brahms. Miss Phillips’s singing was 
marked by her usual combination of admirable vocal method 
and intelligent enunciation. She was ably supported by Miss 
Marguerite Hall, Mme. Semon, and Messrs. Nicholl and Thorndike. 


A DOLL'S HOUSE. 


WE do not pretend to have followed very closely the con- 

troversy which has raged round the production of Mr. 
William Archer's translation of Henrik Ibsen’s Doll’s House at 
the Novelty Theatre. As for the result, it is, of course, nothing. 
The devotees of Ibsen—those who think that the didactic element 
should be predominant in works of art—hold to their heresy as 
firmly as ever; and, if the reputation of their idol has suffered 
from their unpertinent praise, they may console themselves with 
the reflection that it has gained something from the uncritical 
and often inharmonious censure of the detractors of the dis- 
tinguished Norwegian writer. It is impossible not to sympathize 
with the thoroughgoing Ibsenite. What does he care about 
works of art, whether they be plays, poems, or pictures? “He 
has just one idea "—Woman’s Suffrage, Anti-Vivisection, or Social 
Purity, as the case may be. All these “ problems” must have their 
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literature ; and, inasmuch as most great writers, whether of prose 
or verse, with a wearisome disinclination to earn a cheap reputa- 
tion for originality, have held brutally sound views on the rela- 
tions which should subsist between the sexes and social questions 
generally, the noisy agitator of the causes of the oppressed is 
sometimes at a loss to tind a writer of creditable position whom 
he can claim as a prophet with any decency. The tardy importa- 
tion of Ibsen in an English dress is a perfect godsend to persons 
of this kind. Whatever position he may ultimately occupy in 

ublic estimation, it is safe to predict for him a fairly prominent 
place among the biographical selections of the future. Of his 
opinions on social questions there can be no doubt. In him the 
moralist so far triumphs over the artist that he has gone some 
way to spoil a very beautiful play in order that he may help to 
restore to women—to borrow the words of Mlle. Deraismes of the 
Women’s Congress fame—the human dignity of which they have 
been arbitrarily deprived, and give a new and good direction to 
the feminine force in the world. Moreover, as though this were 
not enough, he has unduly insisted on some inaccurate, if not 
entirely original, views on the principle of heredity, with the 
result that, in one scene at least, the piece is unnecessarily nasty. 
All this, however, does not excuse those critics who, unable 
themselves to see what is admirable in Ibsen’s art, allowed a dis- 
tinctly political tone to be imparted to the discussion. Thus in 
many places where better things might have been expected the 


production of the most interesting piece which has been seen in | 


London for a long time has been treated with a contempt that 
amounts to insolence. Those who subordinate everything on the 
stage to action have a perfect right to their opinions, or taste, 
whichever they prefer to call it. But those who are always 
claiming to be the representatives of Shakspeare, Fielding, and 
the rest (though they only represent Charles Reade at his worst), 
would do well to remember that characterization plays an 
equally, or perhaps more, important part in the masterpieces of 
English dramatic literature, and it is idle to deny to Ibsen the 
power of drawing lifelike portraits. There are two highly 
finished pieces of characterization in A Doll's House. The 


character of the worthy villain Nils Krogstadt is a remarkably | 


suggestive sketch ; Dr. Rank is only less admirable on account of 
his objectionable habit of talking about his hereditary complaint ; 
while the unsatisfactory friend, Mrs. Linden, whose life is “ in- 
expressibly empty,” is the only bad piece of work in the play; 
and since every piece must have its weak spot, we, for our part, 
cheerfully sacrifice Mrs. Linden on the altar of Woman’s Eman- 
cipation. We have said that there are two characters in the 
play which are drawn with admirable care—those of Nora 
Helmer and her husband Torvald. It is not inconsistent, how- 
ever, with the highest admiration for Ibsen’s conception and 
execution to feel, at the same time, some doubt as to whether 
either character is entirely successful, and whether that of Nora 
is not too complex to admit of satisfactory treatment in dramatic 
shape. To deal with the less complex character first, it seems as 
though the character of Torvald was deliberately weakened in 
order that the pestilent moral of the piece might be driven home. 
We refer to the conclusion, when he attempts to effect a recon- 
ciliation with his wife, and Torvald is made to talk in a tone of 
selfishness which reminds one very much of Mr. Gilbert’s satiric 
strain. This is amusing enough in its place; but here it fails to 
effect its object, which is to reconcile the audience to the heart- 
less and immoral conduct of the wife. Moreover, no fairly intel- 
ligent man could talk in this way, whatever he might feel ; and 
Torvald is not a fool, however narrow and selfish he may be. 
The character of Nora is open to criticism of another kind. The 
fault, if fault there be, is not merely a question of workmanship, 
but of psychology. How far she was guilty of criminal intention 
when che committed forgery is a question. Of course the Ibsenite 
will explain every difliculty on the heredity principle. Her 
father’s character, we are told, was not unimpeachable. But the 
vision of the children of forgers incontinently forging cheques 
from the cradle, however pleasing, is not satisfactory. It seems 
that she thoroughly understood the nature of her offence; but 
not the nature of the penalty she would incur. Again, is it 


credible that a young person who had been married for eight | 


years and had children could have been so very childish in her 
behaviour ? 
enter into intelligent conversation with Dr. Rank on risqué sub- 
jects. On Rank remarking in his usual engaging manner that 
“his poor bones must do penance for his father’s wild oats,” she 
takes up the question with marked interest, and speculates as to 
the character of the wild oats. Asparagus, truffles, oysters, cham- 
pagne—she suggests; and then the topic of conversation easily 
turns to flesh-coloured silk stockings. 
to this scene, where the dénouement is very disagreeable, however 


difficult to believe that we have a Licenser of Plays at all. Now, 
it is not incredible that a woman of this kind should resent her 
husband’s treatment of the forgery incident in the way she does. 
It seems quite natural to hear her say that her duty to herself 
is higher than that to her husband or children, to hear her 
complain that Torvald has never “seriously sat down” with 
her, and “ endeavoured to get to the bottom of anything,” and, 
finally, to see her insist on going out of the house into the cold 
winter’s night in the finest melodramatic fashion. But it is 
difficult to believe that a young woman with such infinite latent 
possibilities should have been content to remain on a diet of 
macaroons and white lies for eight years of married life. Why, 
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then, insist on her childish behaviour in the earlier scenes? 
It is in this respect that we think that Miss Achurch’s won- 
derful rendering of the character was at fault. It is the business 
of the actor to chasten the art of the dramatist where the latter is- 
too exuberant, and surely a woman may be silly and childish with- 
out perpetually jumping on sofas or performing similar antics? 
In the scenes with the children, on the other hand, she exhibited 
admirable restraint. The children’s parts, it should be noticed,, 
were well acted, and the element of gush, which is so often to be 
found in children’s scenes, was entirely eliminated. Mr. Herbert, 
Waring played Torvald with care and judgment throughout ; his. 
stiffness is suited to the part. Mr.Charrington’s Dr. Rank was alsoa 
highly meritorious performance, while Mr. Royce Carleton was 
sufficient as the villain. Miss Gertrude Warden struggled 
unsuccessfully with the thankless part of Mrs. Linden. Miss 
Warden, by the way, suffers from want of training. She has no. 
idea how to comport herself when she is not speaking ; her hands 
are thrust out awkwardly at times like those of a wax figure. 
The whole company, even including Miss Achurch, suffer from 
restlessness, and might be advantageously drilled in these matters 
by Mr. Charrington, who seems to possess the art of repose in an 
unusual degree for so young an actor. 

Mr. William Archer has told us that it would be “ im- 

ssible” to place Ibsen on the English stage exactly as he is 
in the original. We are glad to hear that Mr. Archer thinks so ; 
but, if this is the case, when he took the refurnishing of the 
Doll's House in hand he might at least have moved the marriage 
couch out of the drawing-room. 


MR. CLIFFORD HARRISON’S RECITALS. 


WN R. CLIFFORD HARRISON'S resumed recitals at Stein- 

way Hall have been received with well-deserved enthusiasm, 
by his many friends and admirers. His recent illness has not 
impaired his brilliant and sedulously cultivated powers; and he 
naturally retakes his place as the foremost of modern reciters. 
Among pieces which we have not heard Mr. Harrison give before, 
we especially admired his poetical and powerful delivery (with 
appropriate music) of Moore's Paradise and the Peri—a beautiful 
piece of work beautifully interpreted. 


REVIEWS. 


WOOL AND WOOLCOMBING.* 


CENTURY or so ago, and for very many centuries before 

that, flocks were kept, wool was grown, the sheep were 
shorn by the men of the household, and the wool was combed and 
spun by the spinsters at home. Nowadays the two industries of 
growing the wool on the sheep and of combing it by complicated 
machinery are as distinct as any two industries can well be. The 
one savours of the mountains and the fields, wild flowers, the 
song of the lark, the bleating of lambs, the shepherd's crook, the 
dog, the old Bible stories, and the romance of country life for 
ages and ages. The other savours of steam, wheels in perpetual 
motion, “whirr! whirr! all by wheels !—whiz! whiz! all by 
steam ” (Zothen), the scent of oil and iron, factory life, sharpened 
intelligence—the reverse of clodhopping, trades-unions, quill- 
driving by gaslight, crowded dwellings, and the quickened busy 
stir of a densely-populated town. “ Now, in respect it is in the 
fields, it pleaseth me well; but in respect it is not in the court, 
it is tedious,” was Touchstone’s opinion of a shepherd's life. 

It was an essential part of Mr. Burnley's task in undertaking 
this good work on woolcombing, first to inform his readers on the 
subject of wool. Ile may well talk of the romance of industry. 
Sheep and shepherds, if not romantic themselves, have been the 
cause of romance in others, from the time when the most touch- 
ing stories in the Old Testament were told, to Wordsworth ; and 
in the most romantic of romances, Touchstone and Audrey with 
shepherds and shepherdesses play their part. 

Mr. Burnley begins at the beginning by giving a definition of 
wool by Professor Owen :—“ A peculiar modification of hair cha- 
racterized by fine transverse or oblique lines, from 2,000 to 
4,000 in the extent of an inch, indicative of a minutely imbricated 
scaly surface when viewed under the microscope, on which and 
on its curved and twisted form depends its remarkable felting 
qualities” (p. 2), and then proceeds to describe the many varieties 


ere ~ ny varieties of sheep, whi 
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carefully bred, more for their wool than for their mutton, thoug: 
in recent times in England they have been bred more for their 
mutton than their wool, the difference in each case being due to 
the relative prices of the two very different products. If anything 
can be perfect it might be supposed that the sheep exhibited at 
the Royal Agricultural Society's shows, notably at the hyper- 
Royal Show at Windsor this year, would be examples ; but critics 
will find faults even in them, and no doubt Mr. Burnley will say 
the wool might be better. 

There are Teas-wealies sheep and short-woolled sheep, examples. 
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of which may be seen in the far-famed Leicesters, with their 
small heads, their almost rectangular bodies, and their diminutive 
legs, and in the beautiful little Southdowns, with their thick, short 
wool. The fleeces of these sheep weigh from 6lbs. to 14 lbs. 
before they are cleansed. They have been bred by famous 
breeders for opposite qualities, and here can be seen the signi- 
ficant results of what breeding can do. The great flocks, how- 
ever, which supply the wool markets at the present day with the 
vast quantities required to meet modern demands, are composed 
almost eativohy of the Spanish merino sheep and their de- 
scendants, modified a little, but to no great extent, by crossing. 
The Spanish merino was always famous for its wool, and has its 
= in the history of Europe. Mr. Burnley notes the curious 

fact, that these sheep were driven twice a year 400 miles for 
change of pasture in flocks of 10,000, and had right of pasturage 
all over Spain. Of late years Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and, latest of all, the Argentine Republic, have adopted the 
merino sheep, are now the great wool-producing countries of the 
world, and send their wool of fine merino quality to be combed 
by European machinery. The Argentine Republic has a great 
future before it, and Mr. Burnley informs us that even now it is 
the second wool-producing country, having 90,000,000 sheep on 
its pastures. 

ool not only varies in quality with the many varieties of 
the breeds of sheep, but on the same sheep many different quali- 
ties are grown. The best grows on the shoulders and sides; the 
yield on the neck is a trifle inferior. The loin, the back, the 
upper part of the leg, the upper part of the neck, the root of the 
tail, the lower part of the leg, the throat, the head, and the skin 
—these, in all eleven different qualities, higher or lower in the 
order named, are found on the same sheep. (I’. 7.) 

The book is a valuable and, with the exception of a little orna- 
mental writing here and there, a purely technical treatise on the 
distinct and separate industry of woolecombing. Mr. Burnley is 
an enthusiast, and has in him the romance proper to an enthu- 
siast. There is surely a philosophy, a science, an art, and a 
romance in every industry, if we were but to look for them, and 
the history of woolcombing, older than the known history of 
man himself, will give evidence of all of these. We first clothed 
ourselves with the skins of beasts—leaving the fig-leaf out of 
the question for the nonce—not being contented with our own 
skins ; but we soon took to weaving, and then, according to Mr. 
Burnley, we sheared sheep, and combed the wool, which was the 
first fibrous substance used by man, and is the basis of all our 
textile industries. Whether the Egyptologists, who find fabrics 
in the mummies, will agree to the priority of wool we will not 
stay to discuss. Mr. Burnley reminds us ot a passage in 
Deuteronomy, ch. xxii. v. 11, “Thou shalt not wear a garment of 
divers sorts, as of woollen and linen together,” which would seem 
to point to a very early method of mixing with an intent to cheat. 

Wooleombing was done by hand up to about the end of the 
last century, and the difference between the long wools and 
the short wools was very marked. The long wools were 
combed for worsted, and the short wools were spun and woven 
into cloth, for which the felting property was requisite. The 
woolcombing industry being specialized for worsted, thus caus- 
ing a great distinction between the worsted and the cloth and 
felting qualities of wool, this book is in itself an illustration of 
the extent to which the division of labour has been carried. The 
wool in its first state, as it is shorn from the sheep, is sent to the 
woolcomber, who begins his operations by washing. Mr. Burnley 
pecans his opinion that washing living sheep is a mistake. 

e says that experts differ on this point; but, if the farmer and 
the sheep can be spared this ordeal, so much the better for them. 
It is not in all districts that sheep are washed. Much care and 
skill is required in the sorting, by which the different qualities 
are separated, and those unsuitable for the woolcomber are put 
aside to be treated by other methods. Then follow the carding, 
the gilling, and the combing. After the wool is washed and 
cleansed the weight of the fleece is reduced from 6 lbs. to 14 lbs. 
to 2 lbs. to 4 lbs.—a loss of importance. 

The woolcomber by hand flourished—or, more properly speak- 
ing, had become a half-starved workman—at the end of the last 
century, when the ingenuity of inventors began to devise machines 
for taking the place of hands and for combing by another power. 
Mr. Burnley traces the history of these inventions from Cart- 
wright, in 1801, to the present day, and in an appendix he gives 
a list of all the patents, amounting to 474 in number, granted for 
improvements in every detail of a most complicated piece of 
machinery. We must refer readers to the book itself for these 
details of the progress of one of the most important industries of 
England, France, and Germany, and the wale which is of great 
merit, should find a place on the shelves of every library within 
the reach of any one who feels an interest in nell. 

Mr. Burnley says that there are more persons employed in the 
work of woolcombing by machinery than there were when the 
hand-combers were most numerous and flourishing, though one 
machine performs the work of 100 hand-combers (p. 404), which 
we can well believe of woolcombing and of all other manual 
labour. He gives the history not only of the principal inventions, 
but also of the inventors, who are duly honoured here ; the inge- 
nious contrivances of untiring men are minutely described, and 
are illustrated by many plates, photogravures, and diagrams. The 
plate in the frontispiece is after a picture by Elmore, exhibited in 
the Royal Academy in 1863. It represents a girl standing at a 
looking-glass combing her hair, in the graceful attitude with 


arms extended so much affected by artists. Her father, Heilmann, 
is watching her, and it is the moment when he took an inspiration 
from her method of combing her long hair, forcing back the short 
hairs by reversing the action of the comb. It was thus that he 
invented the process of machine-combing known by his name. 
There are three machines now in vogue—the square motion, the 
Noble, and the Heilmann. 

Women have always been engaged on wool, from the old 
original spinster—the word old applied to the world and not to 
the spinster, of course—to the ladies of the present day, or of days 
only just gone by, who spent their time in worsted work and 
knitting. Many women are still employed on woolcombing, 
and the wool when washed and combed is wonderfully beautiful, 
soft, snow-white, brilliant, and delicate, before it is spun into 
worsted and dyed as it is so familiarly known. The woolcombing 
industry has settled itself at Bradford, where one firm combs over 
30,000,000 fleeces a year. 

This book is well printed in large, readable type, the plates are 
very clear and good, and there is a full index. But the paper is 
very thick and heavy, adding to the bulk and weight of the 
volume in a way that is not to its advantage. 


NOVELS.* 
dyes theory of art as promulgated by Mr. William Sharp in 


his single-volume novel, The Children of To-morrow, is that 
while art should concern itself strictly with the realities and 
truths of nature, it should never cease to be animated and con- 
trolled by the spirit of romance. Art is never to travel out of 
the real, but it is never for a moment to lose sight of the ideal. 
And a very good theory it is so far as it goes. Mr. Sharp, 
with great consistency, has built his story on these lines. It is 
romantic, very romantic. But the details are those of our 
London of to-day. The hero first sees his ideal woman, his 
preconceived image of perfect beauty (he is a sculptor), the 
divine Sanpriel Acosta, sitting on the end seat of a row of stalls 
in St. James’s Hall at a concert of Seior Sarasate. Scenes of 
passion and assassination, worthy of medieval Italy, occur on 
board a Thames house-boat. And the dreamy artist’s ‘ Promised 
Land, the Land of the Sunset, the Land of Rest,” is neither more 
nor less than Hampstead Heath. Further than this, the author 
has by design or necessity made the conversation of his people 
as prosaic as a newspaper article, while their actions, their pas- 
sions, and their natures are startlingly exceptional. In the elo- 
quent periods which Mr. Sharp has so much at his own command, 
Felix and Sanpriel are described as divinities, but when they 
begin to talk, it is impossible to brush away the haunting sug- 
gestion that they are bores. Felix Dane, the sculptor, has a most 
unsympathetic but beautiful wife, Lydia. His art is declining under 
her influence. He sees the Royal Academy stretching forth its arm 
to gather him to itself, and in desperation he dashes to pieces the 
clay Hertha which would have led him within that sacred body. 
Then appears the divine Sanpriel, and all Felix’s better aspira- 
tions return. Lydia is not considered an obstacle, and is, besides, 
herself in love with some one else. Sanpriel is a Jewess, bound 
to a somewhat vaguely-detined cause, the cause of New Israel, 
one of the wor dae, ae 4 bonds of which is absolute forbidding of 
marriage with one not of the sacred race. So, when Lydia, by 
an unfortunate mistake of her lover, who meant to poison Felix 
with the “ poudre d'or of the Borgias,” hase been “ removed,” 
Sanpriel declares that she cannot marry Felix, but will “ become 
yours none the less, and go forth with you, and live with you, 
voluntarily, openly, heedless of censure.” The ordinary Philis- 
tine, who is in the habit of adjusting the phenomena of nature to 
providential causes, will find the fate of the lovers, who are killed 
by lightning in the very ecstasy of their passion, natural and 
proper ; but that can scarcely be the author's point of view. In 
fact, this destruction of two creative beings, instinct with artistic 
impulses, just at the outset of a double life which promised such 
marvellous results is not satisfactory. Either they were morally 
right, and should have lived to prove it to the world, or they 
were morally wrong, and should have reaped their punishment, 
and no moan made. They were, however, “Children of To- 
morrow,” and to-morrow these conflicts of the old moralities and 
the new self-assertions may meet a solution. Mr. Sharp has a 
wonderful flow of language and of feeling for the beautiful in 
nature; but more reserve in each would increase the effect. In 
descriptions of river, woodland, meadow, and sea there should 
be no suggestion of a handbook of botany or a catalogue of 
entomology. 
Mr. F. C. Philips has already given such abundant evidence of 
his ability to write a popular and successful novel that one feels 
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a little wonder at finding him having recourse to a coadjutor in 
his last work, The Fatal Phryne. indeed, is the surprise 
banished by reading the novel. The assistance rendered by 
Mr. C. J. Wills is, we have no doubt, most valuable; but the 
fact remains that in some respects the two writers do not draw 
well together. Incoherencies, repetitions, and contradictions 
seem to suggest that either the collaborators did not read each 
other’s portions, or that their individual single-mindedness was 
so intense that it drove out all recollection of them. That one 
of the two writers thinks Frankenstein was the monster’s name, 
and the other that it was the unlucky experimenter’s, excites no 
surprise. This confusion is the most popular of all blunders. 
But in the most exciting scene of the story, which forms the 
climax of the drama, the reader is pulled up sharp by an italicized 
sentence which contradicts what had gone before. However, 
after all deductions for these eccentricities and for looseness of 
style, we have left an amusing novel, full of cleverness, with 
‘me of humour, brightness, and wit, and withal readable from 

ginning toend. ItisaFrench story. Sticklers for consistency 
will say that when a cynic of sixty-one marries a girl of nineteen, 
brings her to a home where a handsome young artist is already 
domiciled, encourages the intimacy of the two young people, and 
even drops hints of what he hopes and intends they may do after 
his own death, he is so energetically weaving a lash for his own 
back that he has no right to complain when the stripes sting. 
Quite so; but he does complain, and so do we all in like cases, 
and resent the more bitterly because we ourselves drew the 
strands so tight and invented that special cutting knot. The 
revenge taken by Dr. Tholozan for his fancied wrong (only 
between the two clever authors we do not know if it was a 
fancied wrong) is terribly grim. Amongst other graceful conceits 
scattered over the pages of The Fatal Phryne we find bits of 
verse escaped into prose. In Mr. George Leigh's great picture 
of the lovely Beeotian “one saw the Grecian gallies with their 
purple sails skimming the sapphire waters of the sunlit sea.” 
Again, something “has gone from me like the faces in the fire 
which we see and don’t remember; like the faces in the fire 
which we see and then forget.” It must have been in the 
agreement that one of the authors should occasionally “ drop into 
poetry ” like Mr. Silas Wegg. 

No one can accuse Mr. Brinsley-Richards of having drawn on 
his imagination for the facts of his novel Prince Roderick. It 
would be civil to add that neither has he confided in his memory 
for his wit, but the remark is superfluous. Suppose an equerry 
to have been attached to the service of the unhappy King Louis 
of Bavaria, to have thence passed to the household of Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, to have spent some of his time in 
Berlin, Vienna, and Buda-Pesth, and to have endured much rough 
treatment at the hands of the German police, and then sup- 
posing the said equerry’s memory to have become a little mixed, 
this novel would be the natural and expected outcome of it all. 
Not that the author is not clear enough about the strange events 
which have happened in the experiences of the two Princes. But 
he has, in the hope we presume of avoiding the charge of per- 
sonality, changed them about, so to speak, given some of the 
insane King’s vagaries to the Prince with the romantic career, 
and transferred the tragic drowning scene to a Prince Wolfgang, 
who resembles the accomplished Louis in nothing at all. So far 
as we are aware, Mr. Brinsley-Richards has invented nothing, 
and, if his ingenious narrative awakens no very stirring interest, 
it is simply because the extraordinary circumstances Saw been 
described and commented on in the newspapers. This said, it 
remains that the story is cleverly put together and amusingly 
told. The author hits off peculiarities of manner well, and can 
present lifelike sketches of men, women, and things. Perhaps 
the best, because the freshest part, is the trip into Bulgaria, with 
the attack of wolves and the fight with brigands. 

Doctor Glennie’s Daughter, by B. L. Farjeon, is not, truth com- 
pels us to say,a prettystory. The title-page informs us that it is 
“a story of real life,” which does not at all relieve the author of his 
responsibility for the dreariness of the incidents, and the style, as 
any one must think who has read Mr. Farjeon’s previous writings, 
cuuld easily have been made livelier. A distressing event has 
oveurred in the family of Dr. Glennie, a gentleman of credit and 
renown, who holds immensely by his good name and family 
honour. Miss Glennie, to whom the misfortune in question has 
happened, her father and her spinster aunt, are supposed to be 
the only persons who are aware of it. The young lady may be 
trusted to keep her own secret, wild horses would not tear it from 
the Doctor, but the maiden aunt is a difficulty. So the author 
ingeniously invents her deaf and dumb. Of course Sister Letty 
could reveal the truth by other means than speech, but her devo- 
tion to her niece enables her to control her pen. Who can say 
what would control the tongue of a middle-aged lady in posses- 
sion of a piece of scandal? Very likely, in spite of Dr. Glennie’s 
clever plotting, all the friends and acquaintances of the family 
knew, not only the facts, but many painful and disgraceful details 
wholly foreign to them. In real life they generally do. But as 
it is not onl taste to remark to the ostrich that a considerable 


portion of her person is visible above the sand, the ostrich goes 
on composedly burrowing her head until the inevitable moment 
arrives which brings the hunter. Sad to say, Dr. Glennie’s family 
pride and his daughter’s truthfulness do not prevent their con- 
cealment of the events which had preceded her marriage from her 
husband until the inevitable moment has arrived when possibility 
of concealment has passed out of their power. Of this behaviour 


we should have thought there could be but one opinion, but it is 
one which the author evidently does not entertain. 

Lord Desart writes with great vivacity ; he describes society, its 
successes and its failures, its virtues and its vices, especially the 
latter ; he makes no great demands on the mental aang and he 
satirizes freely people who are known. Lord Desart, therefore, 
has a considerable public, and as, in addition to the aforesaid quali- 
fications, his novels are indubitably clever, there is every reason 
why he should have it. The Little Chatelaine is, however, too 
long, by which we mean that it becomes tedious before the end. 
One can be tedious even when brief; but that has nothing to do 
with it. The first volume of The Little Chatelaine, which tells 
the story of Colonel Garland and his two pretty children, of 
gambling excitements and betting and stable trickery, of the 
winning of the great race, and its subsequent loss by abominable 
fraud; and then of the matrimonial “ event,” no less a fraud than 
the Kemdown race and the fatal steeplechase, goes with great 
vivacity and carries the reader fairly through. But with the de- 
parture of the Colonel much of the excitement goes. We are 
taken to Ireland, and manners and customs are described which 
make the eyes open. Either these goings on at Castle Sherdmore 
and Beltrinan are obsolete, or they are confined to some remote 
and singular locality. Then the exigencies of the third volume 
necessitate more intriguing, old incident of a 
beautiful girl running away from home and having extraordinary 
bs sense The story should have ended with the steeplechase ; 
but then it would have been tragic. Whereas it really ends with 
marriage bells. 

It is not so much lack of fertility of invention that is to be 
complained of in Colonel Cuthbert Larking’s novel With Every- 
thing Against Her as the extremely prosaic fashion in which the 
vicissitudes of life are set forth. For instance, Miss Violet 
Manders has had a varied career. The child of an English 
country gentleman and a Florentine peasant, she is discarded as 
an infant, sent wandering round the world with a sort of nurse, 
tries the stage, is persecuted by “ mashers,” is en to a 
Frenchman, who dies of typhoid fever, is taken to Monte Carlo 
by the old nurse, who plays, loses, and throws herself out of the 
window, is picked up by a young English officer on his way home 
from India, and brought to England, is again persecuted by 
admirers, but marries her officer, ies repudiated by his family, 
and treated with an insolence unusual, we hope, even in the best 
English county families. This is only the first half of Violet’s 
adventures, but we have enumerated enough to show that Colonel 
Larking has a discursive, if not strikingly original, fancy. The 
pity of it is that the narration of these experiences reads so like 
areport. In the military career of Jack Manders, who marries 
Violet, and is sent out on active service to the Soudan, the author 
is more at home. Jack is made prisoner by the Mahdi’s troops, 
kept as a sort of slave for two years, and reported at home as 
dead, or at least missing. He turns up, of course, at the end, and 
Violet proves to be his cousin, and the rightful owner of all the 
Manders property, the property of the people who had been so 
dreadfully contemptuous of her. These mutations of position are 
common—in fiction. 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 


B petoenye 7 of Dr. Bridger’s treatise is taken up with a diffuse 
account of the physiology of the liver and the bile. In these 
chapters the author has been led in two directions by his pro- 
fessional instinct, which has prompted him to be scientific, and 
by his desire to make himself intelligible to the non-medical 
mind, which has prompted him to be unscientific. The in- 
evitable result of this hybrid scientific-popular style is that, 
as regards this portion of the work, it is almost valueless to a 
medical reader and with difficulty intelligible to a layman. 
The chapter on the causes of biliousness is written in a happier 
vein. The explanation given of this eomewhat neglected and 
more or less obscure subject is that biliousness is due to a 
thickening of the bile and its stagnation in the bile ducts, 
brought about hy weakness of the liver, improper food, abnormal 
conditions of the blood (which may be either in the direction 
of too great richness or in that of a vitiated, depraved state), 
and interference with its proper excretion, the causation of which 
latter may be through debility of the nervous system, deficiency 
of exercise, or some form of obstruction. This enumeration 
happily affords no grounds for controversy, at the same time 
it contains nothing new ; but, as there is nothing new under the 
sun, we must not perhaps blame Dr. Bridger for having only told 
us those facts which even the popular mind has, for the most part, 
already determined for itself. The description of the special and 
general symptoms appertaining to the bilious state is clear and 
concise and well thought out, being evidently the result of matured 
experience. The quotations are apt and to the point, and do good 
service by emphasizing the influence of liver derangements in 
causing intense mental depression—a fact which, though widely 
known, is not appreciated to the extent it should be. Sydney 


* Biliousness : its Causes and its Rational Treatment. By Adolphus E, 
Bridger, B.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., &c. London: Henry Ww. 

The Bombay Materia Medica and their Therapeutics. By RB jee 
Naserwanjee Khory, M.D. Brux., M.R.C.P. Lond., &c. Bombay: U 


ress. 


Infant Health: the Physi and Hygiene of Early Life. H, Percy 
F.R.CS., &c. Paul, Teach, & 
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Smith’s well-known dictum, “that half the unhappiness in the 
world proceeds from little stoppages, from a duct choked up, from 
food pressing in the wrong place, from a vexed duodenum or an 
agitated pylorus,” which is usually referred to by medical writers in 
describing the mental influences of gastric derangements (amongst 
others by Dr. Tanner in his standard work on medicine), is here 
also quoted by the author, who, however, doubts the correctness 
of this view, and, with the true fervour of an enthusiast, seeks to 
assert the predominant influence of the liver. He would doubtless 
reply to the query “ Is life worth living?” in the words of the 
advertisement of a certain patent medicine, “That depends upon 
the liver”; for, in addition to the crime of being concerned in 
the production of mental depression and biliousness—a charge 
with which we can all agree—in his appendix he also finds it 
guilty of being more or less directly associated in the production 
of a considerable number of the other ills that flesh is heir to—an 
accusation to which we should apply the verdict of “ not proven.” 
The mere fact of a disorder yiclling toa certain line of treat- 
ment is not sufficient proof that its causation is due to bilious 
derangement. More might with advantage have been written 
on the influence of the nervous system, this being an especially 
important factor in determining a bilious attack. That depress- 
ing emotions act as depressants, impairing the reflex mechanism 
ot the liver, but more largely interfering directly with the 
secreting power of the liver-cells themselves, may be the correct 
explanation of biliousness attendant upon what we may term 
chronic worry and anxiety; but it is a matter of clinical ex- 

ience that sudden nervous disturbance, such as is produced 
ty a fit of passion, the reception of bad news, and other 
analogous causes, will rapidly bring on an acute hilious attack, 
accompanied by the vomiting of almost pure bile in consider- 
able quantity. In these cases the nervous influence is doubt- 
less in the direction of liver stimulation, causing the rapid dis- 
charge of bile, which acts like an irritant poison, with its at- 
tendant vomiting and prostration. In his remarks on treatment 
the author shows that he is evidently no Nihilist in therapeutics, 
as he gives a list of no less than twenty-one drugs which act as 
stimulants to the liver, and upon which he draws largely. We 
thinks the results he aims at might be obtained more simply. 
The sufferer from biliousness who follows out all that is here pre- 
scribed will, even if he fail to cure himself, have the calm satis- 
fe oo of knowing that he has at least given his liver a lively time 
of it. 


Dr. Khory frankly states that his work is a compilation from 
several standard Persian, Urdu, and Sanskrit works, But, whilst 
the author has drawn upon the sources mentioned, he has not 
been content to rest there, but has taken pains to make his work 
accurate by carefully verifying the information obtained. To Euro- 
pean practitioners the bazaar drugs of India have hitherto, to a 
great extent, been what may be termed a materia medica incognita, 
a state of things which the present work will do much to remove. 
By giving as the heading to each drug only its principal name, ex- 
pressing its synonyms in English and Guzerati, and printing the 
vernacular names in different languages in italics, much has been 
done to simplify the nomenclature and prevent confusion. In the 
sections on ‘Therapeutics, Dr. Khory gives the results of his own 
observations, combined with those of the various authorities he has 
consulted. The fault into which he falls here is one which he shares 
in common with most writers on this subject, that of ascribing too 
many virtues to each drug. If one were to credit all herein laid 
down certain medicines would be sovereign remedies for nearly 
every ill under the sun. A more careful sifting of facts would be 
an advantage in this respect. The work is carefully and well 
arranged and, as befits its purport, plainly and unpretendingly 
written, and shows signs throughout of much thoughtful and 
painstaking labour. It should meet with the hearty appreciation 
and approval of the medical profession in India and go far to- 
wards gratifying the author’s wish of popularizing the native 
materia medica, 


The preface states that this work pretends to be nothing more 
than a mere recital of well-known physiological facts, and a careful 
convinces us that this is the unadulterated truth. The 

one hundred and thirty pages of which it consists may, for the 
most ue » be termed one hundred and thirty pages of platitude. 
One gladly recognizes, however, some grains of wheat in so many 
bushels of chaff; as, after descanting on the well-worn themes of 
the duty of mothers to nurse their children, and the advantage of 
their so doing, the manifold dangers of the baby's bottle, and 
the most appropriate time for weaning, the author favours us 
with some pertinent remarks on the injudiciousness of the use 
of the various farinaceous foods so largely advertised—a subject 
which the Coroner for Middlesex, Dr. Danford Thomas, did 
good service by publicly drawing attention to as being a pro- 
lific source of infant mortality. We have also some common- 
sense observations on the injurious consequences to babies of 
the tendency im fond mothers.to nurse them at too frequent 
intervals, both in seasdén and -out of season, and a careful con- 
sideration. of that all-important nursery question—milk—with a 
skilful criticism of the respective merits of the three great rivals— 
human, cow's, and condensed. In the chapter on the Temperature 
of the Body we have some writing at large on such original topics 
as the dictates of fashion having no rational law and the evils 
of low dresses;' but we get our grain of wheat in a sensible 
exposition of the dangerous folly of the popular conception of 
hardening a child by letting it run about bare-legged, bare-necked, 


bare-armed. The statement that “Infants require day as well as 
night sleep” can scarcely be termed information, being a fact 
which they doubtless have themselves impressed on their parents 
since the days of Adam and Eve. After this the author enlarges 
upon overpressure in schools and condemns the present system of 

ucation. The chapters on Dentition and the Physiology of Bone 
and Muscle, though “ mere recitals of well-known physiological 
facts,” are thoughtfully written, and have at least the merit of 
being a recapitulation of useful knowledge. In the Physiology of 
the Special Senses we come to the best and most original portion 
of the work, as, after disposing of the subject of infantile ophthalmia 
and giving a sensible paragraph on Squint, Mr. Dunn gives an 
interesting réswmé of the processes which gradually lead up to 
the attainment of speech, in a manner which is at once able and 
philosophical. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—VOL. II. * 


* | EVISED throughout” is printed on the title-page of this 

volume, and the information is certainly not superfluous. 
We do not know what this portion of Cassell’s History of Eng- 
land was like before it reached its “Jubilee edition”; but as it 
stands now it is in sore need of revision. An amazing crop of 
blunders may be gathered from its early pages. To begin with 
the first as regards place, though not one of any special im- 
portance, we are told that Aiscough, Bishop of Salisbury, was 
slain at “ Eddington, in Leicestershire ” ; this should be Edington, 
in Wiltshire. ‘The Bishop was slain by the men of his own 
diocese. On the next page we come upon a discussion of the 
claim of the House of York, and find that the Duke of York 
“was descended paternally from Edward Langley, the youngest 
son of Edward III.” The author was, of course, aiming at 
Edmund of Langley, who was not Edward’s youngest son. The 
ground of the claim of the House of Lancaster is altogether mis- 
understood ; succession through females was not at that time 
held to confer an indisputable right to the English throne. On 
the same page it is stated that the cession of Maine and Anjou 
was the beginning of the English losses in France, though these 
provinces were not ceded until 1445, nine years after the loss 
of Paris. A little later on we have an account of Mary 
of Burgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold, for whose hand 
“there had been some treaty by the Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria for his son during the late Duke’s life.” Mary of 
Burgundy was of course the mother of Maximilian’s only 
legitimate son. Now the author must not plead that he has 
simply made an unlucky slip in writing about this matter; it is 
evident that he has here revealed his ignorance of a bit of history 
with which every decently educated schoolgirl is thoroughly 
familiar, for in another place he says that Charles V. was the son 
of Maximilian. Putting these two blunders together we arrive 
at a result which may be expressed as parallel to a statement that 
Abraham endeavoured to arrange a marriage between Sarah and 
his son Jacob. In the column which thus condemns Philip the 
Handsome to oblivion we are further informed that Louis XII. 
incorporated the Duchy of Brittany with the kingdom of France. 
The author really seems to go out of his way on purpose to show 
us how little he knows. Brittany retained its independent poli- 
tical existence all through the reign of Louis; his daughter, 
Claude, brought the Duchy to her husband, Francis of Augouléme, 
afterwards Francis I.; on her death it deseefided to the Dauphin 
Francis, and it was not absorbed in the French kingdom until 
after the accession of Henry II. So much for the thorough revi- 
sion which this volume claims to have received. It extends from 
1450 to 1641. Setting aside gross blunders, we are inclined to 
think that the chapters on the reign of Henry VIII. are on 
the whole the most unsatisfactory. Wolsey’s foreign policy is 
represented as inspired by his desire to be elected Pope ; in the 
hope of attaining this end he did not hesitate, we are told, to 
destroy the balance of power in Europe. The record of Eliza- 
beth’s reign appears to us to lack proportion, and the whole eccle- 
siastical side of the Tudor period is weakly treated. Among the 
small points which show that the author has compiled his narra- 
tive blindly from other modern works is his assertion that the 
Earl of Leicester murdered the first Earl of Essex, and had an 
adulterous connexion with his wife, a story which rests on Father 
Parsons’s libel. In his account of the early part of the reign 
of Charles I. he speaks as though the bishops were solely respon- 
sible for the harsh sentences of the Star Chamber in ecclesiastical 
cases. He goes a step further when he comes to the case of 
Dr. Leighton; he declares that the barbarous punishment which 
Leighton suffered was inflicted on him by the High Commission 
Court. It was not so; he was tried and sentenced in a lay 
Court, the Court of Star Chamber, and the two Chief Justices 
were among his judges. Although the author of this book must 
have known that he was really remarkably ignorant of his sub- 
ject, and utterly incapable of forming a sound judgment as to the 
characters of the persons about whom he writes, he presumes to 
describe Archbishop Laud as a “wily upstart” and a “ clerical 
adventurer,” and to insinuate that he would have joined the 
Church of Rome had he not found it more profitable to remain 


* Cassell's History of England. The Jubilee Edition. Vol. II. The 
text revised throughout and profusely illustrated. With new and original 
Drawings by the best artists. London: Cassell & Co. Limited. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury. The illustrations in this volume are 
far too good for the letterpress; the designs are spirited and 
happily conceived, and the engraving is, as a rule, thoroughly 
well executed. 


A MEDLEVAL GUIDE-BOOK TO ROME.* 
AY ie NICHOLS, by the help of great labour and an unusually 


wide range of knowledge, has produced a most valuable 
compilation and translation of a number of rather obscure 
mediwval documents relating to Pagan and Christian Rome. The 
nucleus of the work consists of a handbook called the Mirabilia 
Rome, which was originally written in the twelfth century, and 
then re-issued and enlarged, under various names, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It appears to have been 
specially intended for the use of pilgrims to the Holy City, and it 
continued in use, as a sort of popular Baedeker, as late as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Cheap printed copies of the 
Mirabilia, with very rude woodcuts, were produced in many 
different editions between 1470 and 1500, both in the original 
Latin and in German translations, its great popularity leading to 
its issue in an inexpensive form many years before the Venetian 
Aldus had begun to print smaller and less costly books than the 
usual stately folios of the fifteenth century. This primitive 
Guide-book is made up from many different sources, of which 
the principal are the Legionary Catalogues of the fourth cen- 
tury, a few miscellaneous and usually misunderstood passages 
from classical authors, some curious medieval legends, and a 
general mass of popular misconception about the buildings and 
statues of ancient Rome. It is very rare to find any building 
rightly named in the Mirabilia; and Mr. Nichols’s notes in ex- 
planation of the very odd and unexpected names and descrip- 
tions of the remains of classical Rome will be very useful 
to the average reader, who would otherwise in many cases fail to 
guess what the author of the Guide-book is referring to. Owing 
to the somewhat random use of older authorities a good many 
things are mentioned in the Miradilia which had ceased to exist 
long before the twelfth century. The Pantheon is described as 
having its gilded bronze roof, which, as Mr. Nichols notes, had 
been stripped off by the Byzantine Emperor Constans II. in 
663A4.D. So also a passage of Suetonius (Nero, 31), describing 
a ceiling in Nero’s “Golden House,” which shed perfumes through 
pipes on to the guests, is made to apply to the Colosseum, which, 
strange to say, the author of the Mirabilia calls a “Temple of 
the Sun.” Another Temple of the Sun is mentioned (at p. 102) 
as existing on the Palatine. Mr. Nichols takes this to refer 
again to the Colosseum ; but it is more probable that the great 
temple of Apollo Palatinus, built by Augustus, is the building 
intended to be named in this passage. 
writings Apollo and the Sun are identified; as, for example, 
in the early block-book edition of the Biblia Pauperum, where 
the classical story of the dedication of the golden tripod to the 
Delphian Apollo is converted into the offering of “a golden 
table in the Temple of the Sun.” This confusion is, no doubt, 
a vague reminiscence of the Greek cult of Apollo as Helios or 
the Sun-god. 

It is interesting to gather from the Mirabiha which of the ex- 
isting works of art in Rome have not been dug up or discovered, 
but have never been lost. The list is a short one, consisting 
mainly of the so-called marble “horse-tamers” on the Quirinal 
Hill, the bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius—now on 
the Capitoline Hili—the two bronze peacocks and the great pine- 
cone (pigna) in one of the courts of the Vatican. The pigna and 
the peacocks, before the present church of St. Peter was 
built, were used to ornament the fountain in the middle of the 
Atrium of the old Basilica. According to Professor Lanciani 
(Ancient Rome, p. 285), the pine-cone has each scale pierced for 
a jet of water to pass through it, and, if so, was originally 
made for the centre of some fountain during the Imperial period, 
long before it was set in the “ Paradise” of St. am, as the 
Mirabilia calls the Atrium of the Basilica. 

Mr. Nichols points out the interesting fact that this handbook 
is responsible for a good many misconceptions in various well- 
known writings; thus, for example, in Shakspeare’s Hamlet, 
Act iii. scene 2, the player says, “I did enact Julius Cesar, I 
was killed i’ the Capitol,” in accordance with the Mirabilian 
statement that Julius Cresar was assassinated in the “temple of 
Asilis on the Tarpeian hill,” whereas in truth the murder took 
place in the Curia of Pompey in the Campus Martius. The 
“temple of Asilis” was invented by the medieval author from 
the name of the depression between the two peaks of the 
Capitoline—the Asylum; traditionally so called because the 
mythical founder of Rome made here his refuge to attract in- 
habitants to his new city. Among the many curious legends in 
which the Mirabilia is very rich is one which relates how Nero 
“secretly produced a frog” near the place where the Lateran 
Basilica was afterwards founded by Constantine. If this story is 
an early one it is an interesting example of the fact that Nero 
was regarded by the primitive Church as being the Beast of the 
Apocalypse; the story being probably taken from chapter xvi. 
V. 13 aon one of the three symbolical frogs issues from the 


* Mirabilia urbis Rome; or, the Marvels of Rome. An English 
Jouko, with Notes, by Francis Morgan Nichols, London: Ellis & 
ilvey. 
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mouth of the Beast. One of the most popular of medimval 
legends, that of the Emperor Trajan and the widow, is given here, 
though the name of the Emperor is not mentioned. The story is 
well known from Dante, Purg. x. 73-93, and was, as Mr. Nichols 
points out, specially popular in England, in its double form ; first, 
that Trajan delayed from setting out on a journey in answer to a 
widow’s prayer that vengeance should be done for the murder of 
her son; and secondly, that Pope Gregory was so moved by the 
story that he, by long prayer, obtained the admission of the pagan 
Emperor into Paradise. As Mr. Nichols reminds us, the Comm. 
De Rossi has recently pointed out that the first part of this 
legend probably arose from a fanciful interpretation invented for 
one of the reliefs from Trajan’s Forum, now set in the Arch of 
Constantine, which represents a female suppliant, symbolical of 
a conquered province, kneeling before the Roman Emperor, who 
looks down at her in a kindly and encouraging way. One of the 
later documents, which Mr. Nichols prints in a supplement to the 
Mirabilia, contains a list of the relics and other treasures of the 
Roman churches, compiled about the year 1375. One of these 
sacred objects (mentioned at p. 132) “is the image of Our Lady, 
before which Theophilus was reconciled.” In a note Mr. Nichols 
writes, “I do not know what story is alluded to,” so it may be 
worth while to give in a short form the Theophilus legend, which 
occurs among the many curious “ Miracles of the B. V. Mary,” 
which were very popular in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Theophilus was an official (Vice-dominus) of the Bishop of Adana 
in Cilicia. On the consecration of a new bishop, Theophilus was 
wrongfully deprived of his office ; whereupon in disgust, with the 
help of a Jew magician, he sold his soul to the Devil, giving a 
written bond for the transaction. Soon after Theophilus repented 
of what he had done, and besought aid from the Virgin, praying 
long before her image. There, wearied by long prayer, he fell 
asleep, and in a vision saw the B. V. Mary recovering the fatal 
bond from the Evil One. On awaking, he found the bond by his 
side ; and straightway he confessed his sin, and was reconciled to 
the church in front of the Virgin’s image. He died soon after, 
and his soul was carried by the Virgin into Paradise. The statue 
before which Theophilus had prayed is the one mentioned as ex- 
isting among the ecclesiastical marvels of Rome. 


A very interesting list of relics, which still exists in the 
is printed by Mr. Nichols (p. 186). It is 
a marble slab with the inscription in glass mosaic tessere, the 
work of one of the Cosmati family about the end of the 
thirteenth century; probably the same sculptor, architect, and 
mosaic-worker who built the beautiful Lateran cloister, and a 
member of the same family as the sculptor of the Shrine of the 
Confessor and the tomb of Henry III. in Westminster Abbey. 
This mosaic list, though dating as late as the thirteenth century, is 
of special interest as being a copy of a very much older catalogue, 
probably compiled during the reign of Constantine. Thus, we 
read that among the many treasures of the Lateran Church were 
included the spoils which Titus carried off from the Temple at 
Jerusalem, including the sacred ark, the tables of the law, the 
seven-branched golden candlestick, the gold cup of manna, and 
others of the most sacred treasures of the Jews. Among the few 
of the Lateran relics mentioned in this list which still exist are 
the two large and very splendid Corinthian columns in gilt bronze 
which now stand by the altar of the Sacrament, among the most 
important examples now surviving of architectural metal-work of 
classical date. According to the Lateran inscription these 
columns were brought by Titus with the other spoils from the 
Jewish temple, and this story appears to have been commonly 
believed. Another of the interesting documents here collected 
by Mr. Nichols is a description of Rome written by Benjamin of 
Tudela, a Hebrew traveller, about the year 1170, and he also 
mentions these columns as “ works of King Solomon,” with the 
additional statement that they are inscribed with the name 
“Solomon, son of David.” 

Unfortunately, Benjamin’s account of Rome is very brief, as 
he only cares to mention those objects which were supposed to 
have some connexion with the Jewish people, and, therefore, his 
description consists mainly of references to Vespasian and Titus, 
and the spoils that were taken from Jerusalem to Rome. It is 
noticeable that in several other places columns or other objects of 
special beauty are traditionally said to have come from the Temple 
at Jerusalem. This provenance is popularly given to two columns 
of semi-translucent alabaster which stand by the Patriarch’s 
Cathedra in St. Mark’s at Venice; while in real truth they are 
part of the many beautiful columns and other marble decorations 
which were brought in the twelfth century from the half-ruined 
Basilica of Aquileia to adorn the newly-rebuilt church of the 
Venetian Doges. In the fourteenth-century description of eccle- 
siastical tr2asures we find the popular story of the female P 
Joan and her untimely parturition. This is not, as one might 
have guessed, one of the many libels invented by the Protestants 
in the sixteenth century ; but, as Mr. Nichols tells us, the sto 
is as old as the thirteenth century, and was generally believed, 
even by the orthodox, till the end of the fifteenth century. 


A great deal of space might easily be taken up in discussing the 
many valuable pieces of evidence both as to classical and medizval 
times which are to be found in Mr. Nichols’s most interesting com- 
pilation. The work will be of real use to students of both periods, 
and the translator deserves much credit forthe laborious accuracy of 
his many illustrative notes, without which a great part of the 
Mirabilia and the other documents would be to the majority of 
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readers quite unintelligible. The whole subject is well illustrated 
by a careful reproduction of a bird’s-eye view of Rome, taken 
from a MS. of Tesbee’s Cosmographia, dating from about the 


year 1475. 


THE ASHBURNHAM RELICS.* 


bg Stuart Exhibition has called the special attention of 
antiquaries to the relics of the two most unfortunate 
members of a family remarkable for its misfortunes. In little 
more than half a century two of the senior representatives of 
the Stuarts were publicly beheaded. Mary, Queen of Scotland, 
who is generally called Mary, Queen of Scots, was put to death 
for high treason against Queen Elizabeth on the 8th February, 
1587. Sixty-two years had not elapsed when her grandson, 
Charles I., also perished on the scaffold. The least romantic 
of the race, James I., was, by a strange freak of fortune, the only 
one of the Stuart Kings who died peaceably, and almost the 
only one who died “in his bed,” and not by violence or in 
exile. The pathetic character of the exhibition has not been 
diminished even by the extraordinary peculiarities of the Cata- 
logue, one of the curiosities of contemporary literature; and, 
among the relics, those of Charles I. were only second in in- 
terest to those of Queen Mary. Queen Elizabeth and her Min- 
isters were anxious that as little as possible should be saved of 
Mary’s property, and, as Mr. Stephens observes, “ special precau- 
tions on this point, even extending to stipulations with Mary 
herself, before she was allowed to have the attendance of her 
women, a service primarily denied to her, were taken that no one 
should be allowed to dip a handkerchief in her blood.” Such 
articles as were not burned were carefully washed. Far different 
was it with Charles I. The number of relics of the grandmother, 
known or said to exist, exceed ten times over those attributed to 
the grandson, yet the revolutionary leaders disdained to take any 
of the precautions ordered by Cecil. Charles was beheaded in the 
open air; he was allowed to give away his watch and a jewel; 
and his remains were practically handed over to his friends 
to treat with what honour they pleased. His servants were suf- 
fered to retain his clothes, yet we can hardly believe that he had 
on at the same time all the shirts shown as his. True, his grand- 
mother at Fotheringay wore at least three pairs of stockings. 
The shirt which belongs to Lord Ashburnham has an excellent 
pedigree, as have the other objects exhibited in the same case— 
the drawers, the garters, and the sheet used to cover the body. 
The watch has, unfortunately, been deprived of its cover, but 
still bears its ribbon and watchkey. Mr. Rose Fuller Whistler, 
Vicar of Ashburnham, contributes to the last volume of the 
Sussex Archeological Collections a careful account of these relics, 
which, until the loss of the watchcase, were exhibited in the 
north chapel of Ashburnham Church. 

In 1881 Lord Ashburnham addressed a letter to the Chairman 
of the Sussex Archeological Society, in which he pointed out the 
absurdity of a statement which occurs in many local histories 
and guidebooks, to the effect that these objects were bequeathed 
by one of his ancestors to the parish clerk of the church for the 
time, in order that they might be always publicly exhibited. 
“The relics,” says Lord Ashburnham, “used to be kept in. the 
church for the convenience of persons who wished to be touched 
for the king’s evil.” It seems, from Mr. Whistler's very interest- 
ing paper, that twice in the present century have children been 
brought to touch the relics. In 1828 a boy with a scrofulous 
affection of the eyes was brought by his father, and the shirt 
pressed to his face. “ After his departure he was heard of no 
more.” Strange to say, as lately as 1860 another child, brought 
in a van from the adjoining county of Kent, “was permitted by 
the late Earl to make a similar experiment, upon the condition 
that the result, if any, should be duly reported. In this case 
also nothing more was heard of the suflerer.” 

Mr. Whistler clears away a good many unfounded statements 
which have been made at different times about these things. 
The watch cannot have been given to John Ashburnham by the 
King on the scaffold, for the simple reason that John Ashburn- 
ham was not there at the time. But William Ashburnham, a 
colonel in the Royal army, was actually the King’s cofferer, and 
in the absence of the great officers of the old Royal household it 
may well have been his duty to see to the proper disposal of his 
deceased master’s clothes. John Ashburnham was, however, the 
head of the family; and as the Colonel, though married, had no 
children, the things remained at Ashburnham. In 17742 portion 
which had been missing for some years, having probably been 
removed by Bertram Ashburnham, a Jacobite, was restored by 
the will of his reputed son, James Stuart, who had it in his pos- 
session, and left it to his “ noble friend, John Earl of Ashburnham.” 
Mr. Whistler, whose paper is illustrated with photographs of the 
relics, of the King’s portrait, and of some of the monuments in 
the north aisle, gives the erroneous passages from Horsfield’s 
History of Susser, and from a paper by the late Mr. Lower in a 
former volume of these Transactions ; so that readers of his very 
interesting paper may be able to make the necessary corrections 
for themselves. 


* Sussex Archwological Collections, Vol. XXXVI. Lewes: H. Wolff. 


THE FAYUM.* 


A’ first sight we might be inclined to think that this book is a 
little out of date. The portraits, of which there are eighteen 
reproductions, have already been made familiar to Londoners at 
the National Gallery and the British and South Kensington 
Museums; while the great discovery of the interior of the 
pyramid of Amenemhat has taken place since the latest event 
recorded in this volume. But a moment’s examination changes 
this feeling into one of surprise that so much “ working out of 
results” should have been accomplished in about six months, and 
that even the most practised hands could have completed such a 
table as that, for example, of Egyptian standard weights which 
begins on p. 59. There have been in all some half-dozen hands 
at work, as Mr. Petrie has obtained a chapter on the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions from Mr. Griffith, one on the papyri from Professor 
Sayce, one on the pictures from Mr. Cecil Smith, and a most 
fascinating essay on the ancient botany from Mr. Newberry, while 
Mr. Spurrell has gone over and checked the weights alread 
mentioned, one by one. Mr. Petrie’s expedition is not conducted, 
it may be well to remember, under the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The present exploration, says Mr. Petrie, has been solely a private 
enterprise, assisted by two friends, Mr. Jesse Haworth and Mr. 
Martyn Kennard. Mr. Petrie remarks how often innocent people 
have asked him if neither the English nor the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has assisted him, and he continues :—“ The reply is that the 
only Governmental notice of it is the selection by the Egyptian 
Government of a large portion of what I find for the Bulak 
Museum as a toll for the permission to excavate in Egypt.” Mr. 
Petrie’s next sentence is very cautiously worded, but it points to 
a serious blot on the share of England in the administration of 
Egypt. No doubt he thinks it prudent merely to indicate the 
direction his thoughts take. We are under no restrictions such as 
may oom him from fully expressing his opinions as to the 
French administration of the Egyptian antiquarian department. 
He does not, in fact, mention the French. He says:—“If only 
that museum were a safe place, there would be the less hesitation 
at seeing antiquities placed there; but, unhappily, the collections 
have sutiered irom rain, inundation, and robbery.” This intro- 
duction of the elements together with “ robbery” is clever on Mr. 
Petrie’s part. But rain and inundation will not hurt objects in 
pottery or hard stone, gold, or even silver, if it is not too long 
exposed, nor will they account for the mysterious disappearance 
of certain objects and their subsequent reappearance in European 
museums, to use an old newspaper phrase, “not a thousand 
miles” from Paris. Scholars are deterred by the absurd changes 
the new French school has made in the nomenclature, as well as 
by the profound ignorance of the officials, who seem confident and 
self-sufficient in proportion to their want of capacity and know- 
ledge. To any one who remembers the days of Mariette, the 
present state of Bulak is, indeed, sad, and the transfer of the 
museum to the opposite bank, and its rearrangement by the 
present officials, will not mend matters, but rather the reverse. 
Meanwhile Mr. Petrie, with limited resources, and hampered 
by French interference and English indifference, is carrying on 
the traditions of the great English Egyptologists, and providing 
students with the most valuable materials to work upon. Since 
the researches described in the present volume were completed 
Mr. Petrie has returned to the scene of last year’s labours, 
and has succeeded in entering the mysterious pyramid of 
Amenemhat III., of which, no doubt, we shall have a full 
account next year. It will be best, therefore, to indicate briefly 
the contents of this volume, and bring the narrative of Mr. 
Petrie’s discoveries to the point at which his work was inter- 
rupted by the summer of 1888. He began with the Labyrinth. 
Nearly as much baseless conjecture has been lavished on the 
Labyrinth as on the Great Pyramid. A French surveyor, and 
subsequently, we believe, an American, went over the ground; 
but, while loudly proclaiming wonderful discoveries, only suc- 
ceeded in delaying an intelligent examination of the site. Lepsius 
long ago visited the remains, as he thought, of this great struc- 
ture; but Mr. Petrie shows that the stone passage figured in the 
Denkmiiler is part of a comparatively modern tomb, and that 
“the square of mounds surrounding a central space” has little 
or no structural meaning, as the mounds consist of the houses of 
the masons and other workmen employed in the destruction of 
the Labyrinth. But Mr. Petrie not only succeeded in finding 
what must be the right site, but also in making a plan of it. Of 
the magnificence of the work it is impossible to judge now, as 
almost every stone has long since been broken up and removed ; 
but the extent of the buildings may be realized when we read 
that the area covered with limestone-chips is a thousand feet long 
and eight hundred wide. “All of the temples on the east of 
Thebes and one of the largest on the west bank might be placed 
together in the one area of the ruins at Hawara.” A full de- 
scription and a restoration, founded on both the careful survey 
made and a comparison of what Herodotus, Strabo, and Pliny 
wrote, follows and completes the chapter. The next chapter con- 
tains a detailed account of the cemetery of Hawara; and in the 
third chapter Mr. Petrie discourses of “The Decoration and 
Burial of Mummies,” and argues that those on which he found 
the marvellous portraits already referred to were kept in the 
houses of the living till some political or other revolution made & 
hasty burial expedient. The causes which prompted the original 


* Hawara, Biahmu, and Arsinxe. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, Londons 
Field & Tuer. 1889, 
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care and the elaborate preservation of the mummy had ceased to 
act ; “the only thought at the time of burial was how to get it 
out of the way as cheaply and quickly as possible.” 

The next two chapters contain Mr. Griffith's notes on the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions and Mr. Sayce’s account of the Greek 
papyri. Mr. Cecil Smith comes next with an elaborate catalogue 
and criticism of the portraits. The majority, he considers, are 
the work of Greek “encaustic ” artists, being executed in melted 
wax with a brush and a fine stump, possibly of metal, and he is 
disposed to date them within a narrow limit, beginning with the 
era of Hadrian. It is a curious fact, as he points out, that 
hitherto the only known examples of this kind of art in European 
museums have been looked upon with great suspicion by the 
authorities. There is a Cleopatra which was found in Hadrian’s 
villa at Tivoli, and in the British Museum there is a “ Flute- 
player,” and both have been regarded as of very doubtful 
authenticity. The Flute-player has suffered from judicious re- 
storation, and is almost worthless as an example; but, besides 
these, there are half a dozen panel portraits of the family of 
a certain Pollius Soter, a Government official at Thebes in Upper 
Egypt, some of which are in the Louvre and some in the British 
Museum. The German scholar, Dr. Donner, finding they did not 
accord in execution with his idea of what “ encaustic” should 
be, summarily rejected them. Several other series have come 
to light of late, and it may now be taken as established that 
the — which Mr. Petrie found, and which are now in 
the National Gallery, represent in a genuine way the so-called 
“ encaustic” method of the Greek artists of the first centuries 
of our era. As they, and the others in the same style, are 
all the examples of Greek art we have, we can, as Mr. Cecil 
Smith well observes, make little or no attempt to estimate 
the merits of the great Greek artists of whom we read such 
extraordinary tales. “The story of the sparrows and the cher- 
ries proves nothing, as Goethe said, except that the sparrows 
were very indifferent art-critics.” Mr. Smith concludes that, if 
these portraits, painted in a remote corner of a distant province 
by “local talent not wholly unconnected with the undertaking 
interest,” are so good, we may well believe that the great artists 
“would have little to learn from ourselves,” and in technical skill 
and knowledge of their materials were at least at our level. 

Mr. Percy Newberry’s account of the vegetable remains disco- 
vered in the cemetery of Hawara, which forms Chapter vii., 
contains many notes interesting to the general reader. For ex- 
ample, the whole catalogue of fruits known to the ancient 
Egyptians has hitherto consisted of dates, two kinds of figs, grapes, 
pomegranates, and water-melons. To these Mr. Petrie’s dis- 
coveries add “the peach, cucumber, and melon, the sebestens 
(Cordia Myxa, L. the moukheyt of the Arabs), the olive, and the 
walnut.” We must refer the reader who desires further infor- 
mation to Mr. Newberry’s delightful pages, merely remarking 
here that, if Mr. Petrie has added to the older lists fruits which 
are not usually reckoned the most digestible of human food, he 
has also found two seeds of the Castor-oil, which, though men- 
tioned in some ancient medical treatises, had not been met with 
before. Mr, Newberry finally explodes one modern _—_ He 
is often asked, he says, whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment that seeds taken from the ancient tombs had been caused to 
germinate. After alluding to a former refutation of the idea in 
the Journal of Botany in 1879, he proceeds to say that experi- 
ments have been tried with seeds from Hawara. Planted out 
under the most favourable circumstances, they have shown no 
signs whatever of vitality. 

Mr. Petrie’s chapters on Biahmu and Arsinoe come next, and 
the book ends with the list of weights already mentioned. There 
is a brief but sufficient index, and a series of some thirty plates 
representing hieroglyphic inscriptions, portraits, and various 
other curious objects which will be readily recognized by 
visitors to the brief exhibition at the Egyptian Hall last summer. 


HISTORY OF LONGRIDGE.* 


t advantages of local history are so great that the critic 
is always disposed to look with favour upon the writer who, 
abstaining from more ambitious themes, devotes himself to a 
record of a district which he knows and in whose annals he takes 
a sincere interest. Mr. Tom C. Smith has these two qualities, 
but he certainly lacks some others which are desirable, if not 
essential. It must be admitted that the difficulties in his way 
were considerable, for until a recent period there was no 
“ Longridge” in legal existence, and neither early nor late can it 
be said to have had much history to write about. The parish of 
Longridge, formed in 1868, is composed of two townships— 
Alston and Dilworth—and as the boundary line is — to 
run through a public-house, it may depend under which side of 
the table an inebriate falls whether he is haled off to Blackburn 
or to Preston. Mr. Smith calls this an inconvenient arrangement ; 
but, if there is any considerable difference in the attitude of the 
two benches towards drunkenness, the wary toper will doubtless 
select his seat with a due regard to the possibilities of the occa- 
sion. Moreover, on consideration Mr. Tom C. Smith will see 
that it is no part of the British Constitution to arrange municipal 


* A History of Longridge and District. By Tom C. Smith. Preston: 
c.W. Whitelwad, 


or political boundaries for the convenience of habitual drunkards. 
The town stands upon an edge of Longridge Fell, and in the 
midst of that picturesque part of Lancashire dominated by Pendle 
Hill—a district little known to tourists, and but little visited 
even by the men from the great towns which are frequently re- 
garded as forming the whole of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
Not far off is Ribchester, with its Roman associations, and Stony- 
hurst College, perhaps better known to the outside world by the 
astounding blunders of the Tichborne Claimant than by the great 
services i hes rendered to education and to science. The medieval 
and manorial annals present few features of interest; but in the 
Civil Wars Longridge has a share, for it was at “ Longridge 
Chapel ” that Cromwell, on his march from Stonyhurst to Preston, 
encountered the army of the Scots, who were defeated and pur- 
sued. That “ honest heqsted, pudding-headed Yorkshire Puritan,” 
Hodgson, told his Lancashire soldiers that “they were as good 
fighters and as great plunderers as ever went to a field.” The 
Roundheads suffered but little loss in this “ Battle of Preston,” 
whilst Hamilton is said to have had a thousand slain and four 
thousand taken prisoners. Mr. Smith gives some odd extracts 
from the town documents of Alston. One records a payment 
“for kepin Lundon Jak fro disturbin t’ Kongregation at 
chappel, 7 pence for being craz’d.” Another is a letter from 
one of the parish pensioners whose dole had been withheld. 
“Judge then,” says the poor old woman, “judge then my situa- 
tion at this time, being almost naked for clothes, and destitute 
of money or friends, or any other means to help myself in this 
distress.” Truly a pathetic page from the annals of the poor. 
The sanitary condition of Longridge does not appear to be very 
good; but in sixty years illegitimacy has decreased from 33 to 
5 per cent. In the great lock-out of 1878 one of the local 
manufacturers was burnt in effigy. This was only a week after 
the sacking of a mansion only six miles away; but the Long- 
ridge mob was good-humoured and did no damage. Eccle- 
siastically Longridge before 1868 was a chapel of ease to 
Ribchester, and apparently the people had the patronage, for in 
1685 a payment of 4s. is recorded “when we elected Mr. 
Ffelgate to be our Curate.” There is little to be said about the 
past parsons of Longridge; but Mr. Smith is good enough to 
supply the coat of arms and pedigree of the present incumbent, 
the Rev. Fitzherbert Astley Cave-Browne-Cave, M.A. The 
shield has a very handsome look; but the pedigree, said to be 
compiled in 1840 by Windsor Herald, would be all the more 
complete if supplied with dates and proofs. Mr. Tom C. Smith 
has an “unprejudiced opinion” that Mr. Cave-Browne-Cave 
“would have made an excellent captain of Life Guards.” Poli- 
tical feeling appears to run high in Longridge, and one local 
orator styled an ex-Premier “a thundering liar”; but this keen 
interest will probably subside, if it be true that “the love of the 
green cloth which has sprung up during the last three or four 
years is proving stronger than the love of reading for the younger 
generation.” 

Mr. Tom C. Smith has apparently felt that Longridge is in the 
condition that is said to be happiest for nations, and to eke 
out the interest of his volume he includes slight sketches of 
Ribchester, Chipping, Grimsargh, Whitechapel, and Goosnaugh. 
Part of this has already been far better done by Colonel Fishwick. 
Ribchester, indeed, still lacks its historian, but whoever attempts 
the arduous task should have a thorough grasp of the many im- 
portant and sometimes obscure points connected with the Empire 
of Rome over her distant provinces. This Mr. Smith does not 
possess. He has no claim to style, and sometimes even fails to 
give data that a painstaking annalist would regard as desirable. 
The History of Longridge is not without value and usefulness, 
but it would have been greatly improved by that condensation and 
revision which Mr. Smith might surely have obtained at the 
hands of some competent literary friend. 


STEVENSON’S DICTIONARY OF ROMAN COINS.* 


bgp average English antiquary—the “average sensuous anti- 
quary,” shall we say, in Mr. Matthew Arnold's phrase ?—is a 
strange and almost uncanny being. The domains of his knowledge 
and of his ignorance lie so close together ; both are often so sur- 
prising ; he is at once so industrious and so indolent, that it is 
very difficult indeed to know what to make of him. He is the 
man who is unwearied in his measurement of the remnants of 
brick walls, or fragments of earthworks, who is nice in his dis- 
crimination between different classes of pottery, and shows in a 
hundred ways his practised eye and hand; but who at the same 
time, it is ten to one, knows next to nothing on the progress 
of antiquarian research in countries other than his own, who 
has very likely never learnt to read German, the language par 
excellence of sound archeological study, and who is in conse- 
quence often hopelessly behindhand even in the subjects which 
he has made specially his own. This type of antiquary, it may 
be said, belongs rather to a past or a passing generation 
than to the present one. But it is still prevalent enough and 
conspicuous enough to make a night at the Antiquaries oc- 
casionally more like a bad dream than the meeting of a really 
learned Society. It is, perhaps, specially in the field of Roman 


* A Dictionary of Roman Coins. Commenced by the late Seth William 
Stevenson, revised in part by C. Roach Smith, and completed by F. W. 
Madden. London: Bell & Son, 
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antiquities that these peculiarities of English scholarship stand 
out in relief; and it must be sorrowfully owned that the volume 
before us shows that in that section of it, the department of 
Roman numismatics, its character and methods are the same as 
in other branches. Our numismatist dockets his specimens, 
victoriously quotes his Spanheim and his Akerman, bears his 
stone to add to the monument raised to the illustrious Eckhel— 
facile princeps artis numaria, as Mr. Stevenson quotes—and goes 
on his way rejoicing. 

It is a graceless task to find fault with a book on which so much 
labour has been spent as on this Dictionary of Roman Coins. It 
is a ponderous volume of 929 pages of the size of Dr. Smith’s 
larger dictionaries, like them printed in double column and in 
close type. It is well illustrated by woodcuts, drawn chiefly by 
the late Mr. Fairholt. Every line of it shows labour, and we 
may say research ; and, without question, it contains a vast amount 
of information which will be of value to the student of Roman 
coins and Roman history, and which up to the present time he 
could only have obtained by consulting a number of works or 
separate articles. But who is to afford the reader a criterion 
between the information which he can rely upon and that 
which, not being brought up to date, is no longer trustworthy ? 
Mr. Seth Stevenson died, we believe, a good many, thirty or 
thirty-five, years ago. But then the book itself is only just 
issued to the public. We cannot gather who makes himself 
finally responsible for it. Is it Mr. Roach Smith, or is it Mr. 
F. W, Madden, whose numerous titles fill up a not inconsiderable 
part of the title-page? Even if the book had been published 
twenty years ago it would have been arriéré. Will it be believed 
that the reface to this Dictionary of Roman Coins, and, so far as 
we have been able to test it, the body of the work itself, contains 
not one single allusion to Mommsen’s Rémisches Miinzwesen ? 
An array of authorities on Roman coins, and Mommsen never 
mentioned—this is Hamlet with Prince of Denmark left out 
with a vengeance! Now the Rémisches Miinzwesen was pub- 
lished nearly forty years ago, and, therefore, might well have 
been known even to the original author of this dictionary. 
Having convicted the book of such a capital crime as this, it 
seems scarcely worth while to go into matters of minor criticism. 
But we must say that, though we have already acknowledged, 
and freely acknowledge again, the presence of a very great 
amount of useful information and the evidence of a great deal of 
labour in this volume, we have scarcely perused a single article 
which does not show evidence of the same kind of “ arrearness” 
which characterizes the volume as a whole. Take for an example 
a question which the student would be as likely to desire infor- 
mation upon as upon any that can be thought of—Are there any 
coins with the head of M. T. Cicero the orator? Under this head 
(Tullia Gens) we learn first that the French numismatist Seguin 

ublished a “ most elegant and rare cistophorus ” with the legend 
A. TVLL. IMP. upon it, which Eckhel pronounces genuine. 
Further on we are treated to a description (by Eckhel) of various 
oper yg coins purporting to bear the name of the orator, and at 
the end of this comes one which the author of the Doctrina be- 
lieves to be a forgery, but confesses, as he is translated here, that 
it is one “ which the opinion of many individuals have (sic) even 
to the present moment stamped with the character of genuineness.” 
This is the coin of Magnesia with the legend MAPKOS TYAAIOS 
(wrongly given here MAPKOS TOYAAIOS) KIKEPQN. This is all 
the direct information given us, though we have a reference to 
a paper by Mr. Birch in the second volume of the Numismatic 
Chronicle. Now, what are the real facts of the case? Nobody 
has ever seen the cistophorus described two hundred years ago by 
Seguin, and it is now generally acknowledged that the supposed 
name of Cicero upon it has arisen from the misreading of a well- 
known coin of A. Clodius Pulcher. The coin of Magnesia, 
doubted by Eckhel, is perfectly genuine, du it is a coin struck, 
not by the orator, but by his son, M. Tullius Cicero the younger. 
All this has been shown clearly enough by M. Waddington, 
first, we believe, in an article in the Revue Numismatique, but 
afterwards in his Fastes des Provinces Asiatiques, which is the 


locus classicus upon the imperial coinage of Asia Minor. M. | 


‘Waddington’s papers were written not more recently than in 
1872, and yet there is not the most distant reference to them in this 
article. Under the heading “ Varus,” which falls into the later— 
Mr. Madden’s—portion of the work, we have no reference to the 
coin of P. Quintillius Varus, published in Miiller’s Numismatique 
de T'Ancienne Afrique, and mentioned by Mommsen in the 
latest volume of his History. True, the description of the coin 
would properly come under the head Quintillia gens; but, as 
Mr. Stevenson knew nothing of it, one would have expected 
Mr. Madden not to omit all reference to so interesting a 
piece. That all the articles connected with the history of the 
coinage are defective or inaccurate follows almost necessarily in 
the case of an author or authors who “ know not” Mommsen nor 
the Duc de Blacas. But it is rather curious at this time of day 
to read that the as Libralis was first coined under Servius Tullius 
(A.U.c. 107), and continued unchanged until a.v.c. 490. We 
have found no mention of the coin-denominations, Antoninzanus, 
the Siligua, or the Follis, nor any allusion to the monetary re- 
forms of Diocletian, nor under the head of Denarius any mention 
of its reduction in value in the third century A.D. ; no mention of 
thé “ military coinage” which formed a step towards the ultimate 

rtition of mpnetary rights between the Emperor and the Senate. 

ese are all matters of capital importance to the historian, 


IN FOREIGN PARTS.* 


R. THOMSON’S “ narrative of an exploration” of what he 
calls “ the most impenetrable of all countries” is written 
with spirit and will be read with interest. One of the chief 
reasons of Morocco’s impenetrability is the religious fanaticism of 
its people, of which Mr. Thomson recounts many thrilling and 
blood-curdling stories, drawn mainly from his own experiences, 
He seems to have conducted himself throughout with the hardi- 
hood and contempt of danger which should animate an adven- 
turous traveller resolved to see all that is to be seen, and who 
does not shrink from any amount of lions in his path. The 
bigoted and passionate devotion of the Moor to the observances of 
his religion does not, however, run pari passu with an obedience 
to its professed tenets. Faith is easily separated from works :— 

The most absolutely religious nation on the face of the earth is also the 
most grossly immoral, In no sect is faith so absolutely paramount, so un- 
weakened by any strain of scepticism, as among the inhabitants of Morocco. 
Among no people are prayers so commonly heard, or religious duties more 
rigidly attended to. Yet, side by side with it all, rapine and murder, men- 
dacity of the most advanced type, and brutish and unnatural vices exist to 
an extraordinary degree. . . . It was an interesting, if revolting ex- 
perience to witness a Moor reverently bending in prayer before the one 
God, compassionate and merciful, suddenly stop short in the midst of his 
orison to scream a curse or some foul obscenity at a bystander who 
might have aroused his wrath ; still worse to see him pause in the midst 
of some beastly orgy and hasten to attend the summons of the Mueddin, 
to return the minute after, like the dog to his vomit and the sow that has 
been washed, to his wallowing in the mire. 

But the Moors are in outward respects a clean and decent people 
compared to the Jews who live among them. The “ beastly 
state” in which they live is indescribable. 

The only explanation is that work the Jews will not, except for monev, 

and yet they wonder why God punishes them, His chosen people, with 
every possible ophthalmic disease, while their hated neighbours, whom He 
has doomed to everlasting perdition, are free from similar troubles. 
Some of the habits of the Moors themselves might, however, to 
use Dickens's phrase, “sicken a scavenger.” With their greasy 
fingers they will shoot well-kneeded balls of Auskussu into their 
guests’ mouths, and the poor Europeans have to smile as they 
swallow perforce the nauseating morsels; but no nation on earth 
is so absolutely repulsive as the Barbary Jew, who hugs his dirt 
as he hugs his gold. And yet he has privileges and immunities 
which, if he knew how to profit by them, should keep him from 
the vices which ought to belong only to the most depraved of 
pariahs. Mr. Thomson’s book is pleasant to read, and we are 
grateful to him for having written it; but, while we are allowed 
free access to the Mosquito shore and to the West Coast of Africa, 
we shall not be tempted to try the agrémens of Mogador, Safli, 
Amsmiz, or even of Tangiers. 

Mr. Dale cannot speak with sufficient enthusiasm of the Austra- 
lians, of their boundless kindness and hospitality, of their geniality 
and energy. Socially they are charming, more genial and un- 
reserved than Englishmen, and even than Americans. At dinner 
they contrive to pay to each other and to their guests the 
prettiest and most graceful of compliments. Mr. Dale tells us 
that he is a Nonconformist minister and a Radical; but he 
seldom writes as a sectarian or as a partisan. He is disappointed, 
indeed, that religion in the Antipodes is too monotonously like 
religion at home, and he thinks that, with the advantages of 
their climate and their quicker impulses, the Australians ought 
to strike out something new in the way of spirituality. Mr. Dale 
discourses at length on the politics, the education, and the 
morals of Australia, and always speaks with,candour and fair- 
ness. The labour question presents a problem not more easily 
to be solved than the same great question at home :— 

It is true [he says] that the working man in Australia has shorter 
hours, better wages, cheaper food, than the working man in England. 
| There is an admirable system of public schools for his children ; in some of 
| the colonics their education costs him nothing, and where school fees have 
| to be paid the fees are small. He lives in a beautiful climate, and as yet 
knows nothing of the discomfort and the loss of health occasioned by the 
| crowded condition of our own great manufacturing towns. But the rela- 
| tions between capital and labour are as unsatisfactory in the colonies as in 
| England. They are separated by mutual jealousy and distrust. Sometimes 
| there is open war—and war is costly to both belligerents. At the wages 
| which the workmen demand the masters are sometimes unable to employ 
them. ‘The workmen lose their wages, and the masters lose their interest 
| 
| 
| 


on capital. 

Protection and Free-trade have as strenuous adherents and oppo- 
nents as at home. Mr. Dale thinks that the crusade against 
' Chinamen is not, as is commonly alleged, preached because 
| the Chinese have certain vices, but because they practise 
| the virtues of industry, honesty, and economy to a greater 
extent than the colonists. American papers please copy. The 
Australian gentry have a great respect for learning. A well- 


* Travels in the Atlus and Southern Morocco. By Joseph Thomson, 
F.R.C-S., &c., Author of “ Through Masai Land.” London: Philip & 
Son. 1889. 

Impressions of Australia. By R.W. Dale, LL.D. London : Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1889 

Gleanings from Japan. By W.G. Dickson, Author of “ Japan ; being 
a Sketch of the History, Government, and Officers of the Country.” 
Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sons. 1889. 

The West Indies. By C. Washington Eves, F.R.G.S. Published under 
the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 1889. 


Kaleidoscope—Shifting Scenes from Last to West. By E. Katharine 


Rates, Author of “ A Year in the Great Republic” &c. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1889. 
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educated Congregational minister, who went out from England, 
was alarmed at finding in his congregation a man much better 
read in Biblical lore than himself. Nearly all the professors 
in the Colleges are Oxford and Cambridge men, and the young 
men sent to the Universities in the mother country go back to 
the colonies, not only with their intellects sharpened, but with 
their patriotism undiminished. Mr. Dale thinks that a very good 
colonial governor might be a very poor stick as a Cabinet 
Minister, and vice versd. The requisites for the two positions 
have little affinity. What is very nearly a vice in the one may 
be almost a virtue in the other. “Lady Carrington at Sydney, 
Lady Loch at Melbourne, and Lady Hamilton at Hobart are, 

rhaps, quite as important personages as their husbands.” Mr. 

le did not visit Queensland. We will conclude our cursory 
notice of this very excellent book by quoting from a speech by 
M. Laboulaye, delivered in the presence of the author, in which 
he answers the question he had often asked himself, why England 
has succeeded in colonization so much better than France has 
done :— 

I will tell you [said M. Laboulaye]. When we send out men to found 
a colony, we send a Préfet to govern them, and soldiers to defend them ; 
we make laws for them ; we levy taxes on them ; and at last they say, we 
might as well have stayed in France! But with the English it is not so. 
A few adventurous families plant themselves on the shore of some country 
remote from European civilization, and they are left to themselves. They 
struggle, unaided, with the difficulties of their condition. They are attacked 
by the wild people who are near their settlements, and they have to defend 
their lives and their homes as best they can. They regulate their own 
affairs, they elect their own magistrates, they suffer, perhaps they perish. 
If they survive, it is because they are men of a vigorous fibre, and they 
and their descendants become a strong and successful people. 


On revisiting Japan in 1883 and 1884 Mr. Dickson found many 
changes, some for the better, and many for the worse. Among 
other things, he noticed a strong reaction in favour of the old 
national costume. One of the waiters at Maruyama said that 
foreign dress might be the best to work in, but that the Japanese 
is the best to play in. In his former work Mr. Dickson had 
already given us his general impressions of Japan. The present 
volume is chiefly devoted to the legends of the country and to 
historical anecdotes. He gives an interesting account, from a 
Japanese point of view, of the introduction of Christianity into 
the country, and of the famous Pére Organtin, who is said to 
have been nine feet high, with a small head and large eyes, with 
teeth like a horse and nails like the claws of a bear. Of the 
religious feelings of the Japanese Mr. Dickson tells some curious 
stories. They seem to care very little whom or what they wor- 
ship, and he saw some of them performing acts of devotion to a 
dried rat. The people, however, are not without strong religious 
feeling ; but that Europeans should perform any act of worship 
seems as incomprehensible to them as it seemed to Mr. Yorick’s 
curate that “gentlemen of the army” should ever say their 
prayers. We are told in Robinson Crusoe that the Japanese were 
accustomed to trample on the sign of our Redemption. This 
habit still prevails, and Mr. Dickson saw in the neighbourhood of 
Ohara a shrine “ used for trampling upon a representation of and 
offering insult to our Lord and Saviour.” Anglo-Indians have 
an irritating habit of introducing into their narratives native 
colloquial expressions which people at home are very much 
_ to understand. Mr. Dickson betters by their example. 

Ve cannot laugh, for instance, when he tells us that 
“Ttchilanni” is what he calls a “double entendre”; and we 
do not quite understand why, because “ Nijio was a beau- 
tiful young man,” other handsome men should be called “ Nari, 
Nira, no yo,” or why a handsome woman should be said to be 
“Ono, ko, matchi no yo.” We accept the fact that a hamlet 
called “ Yakatta harra” takes its name from an old castle, 
and that “ Nijiri” meens a creeping mode of entrance. We hope 
we should never be guilty of addressing the Mikado’s carriers as 
— "but should give them their proper title of “ Kata no 

a.” 

Mr. Eves's work on the West Indies and Central America 
contains, perhaps, more historical accuracy and more exhaustive 
information that Mr. Trollope’s famous book on the same subject, 
though it can never rival that most delightful book of travels in 
geniality, fun, and humour. These are qualities, however, which 
we cannot often expect to find in a handbook. Mr. Eves’s re- 
marks are always sensible and to the point, and we believe his facts 
may be implicitly relied upon. Nowhere does he more show his 
sense and good judgment than in his allusions to the once burning 
question of Eyre and Gordon. He considers that all controversy 
on the subject should now be laid to rest, and that the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica, as at present constituted at any rate, is 
ay calculated to promote the progress and prosperity of the 
island. 

We learn from Mrs., or Miss, Bates’s Kaleidoscope that that 
lady in her extended travels had frequently to eat a badly-cooked 
dinner, and was much troubled by fleas and mosquitoes; that 
she is an anti-Conservative, that she takes a very original view of 
the circumstances of Mr. Richardson’s murder in Japan, that until 
she arrived at Yokosaka she had never even heard of the famous 
Will Adams, that her health is never so good as when away from 
England, and that one gets nothing in this world without paying 
for it. We read with a feeling of mild astonishment that 


Lord Canterbury, when he was Governor of Victoria, pre- 
sented the colony with a chair which had belonged to his 
father, Lord John Manners! If any of our readers should think 
that Mr. Dale’s account of Australia, which we have just re- 


viewed, is perhaps too optimistic, he may correct it by a study 
of Kaleidoscope, in which we are informed that that great 
country is little better than a caricature of America—bumptious, 
moneygrubbing, and, above all, unmusical. Mrs., or Miss, Bates 
acknowledges, however, that “she saw very little of Australia 
and cared less.” She is also of opinion that “ it is not to what 
one writes about, but to the way that one writes about it that 
one must trust for success.” There is nothing in this book either 
interesting or instructive, but the following anecdote may per- 
haps amuse those who have not heard it before :— 

It seems that on a certain occasion a very shy young curate had elected 
to preach on the subject of Jonah being swallowed by a whale. It was a 
country congregation. The squire’s pew was full of visitors, and amongst 
them was a foreign lady whose knowledge of English was rather limited. 
“Jonah was three days in the whale’s—” began the unfortunate young 
man, “in the whale’s——.” At length with a desperate plunge, “ in the 
whale’s society !” Coming out of church the perplexed foreigner addressed 
herself to one of the gentlemen of the party, “ Mais qu’est-ce que ¢a veut 
dire donc? Qu’est-ce que c’est que la société de la baleine?” “The 
society of the whale, madam,” the gentleman answered with great presence 
of mind ; “ it means—a sort of corporation.” 


THE DIARY OF WILLIAM HEDGES.* 


= last publication of the Hakluyt Society is a remarkable 
instance of what can be done in the way of editing when 
occasion fits virtue—that is, when an editor endowed with 
leisure, learning, and determination takes it in hand. Of Hedges 
himself and his Diary it may be said that the first was obscure, and 
the second is insignificant. Hedges was sent out to Hooghly 
by the East India Company in 1681, when its affairs were being 
very badly managed by its servants and its trade disturbed by 
the interlopers of the new Company. He proved himself an in- 
competent officer, fell foul of the redoubted Job Charnock, offended 
Sir Josiah Child, was dismissed, and came home overland by 
Ispahan, Bagdad, and the Mediterranean. At the end of his toils 
he had the happiness to be assured by “ Lord High Chancellor 
Jefferys” that “ he did not care if all y* E. India Comp” knew he 
had a greater kindness and respect for me than he had for Sir 
Josia Child.” The man belonged to the race of those who go far 
and see nothing. A very appreciable portion of his Diary is mere 
dry log-book. Entries of this kind abound :—“ April 21.—We 
travelled 5 houres and laye upon y* banke of y* river. April 22.— 
We travelled 2 hours to Tigrett.” He informs us that the Shah 
of Persia gave him a nod, and that an Arab prince laid a wicked 
plot to rob him, and only bagged a Turk. This last is the best 
episode in the book, and a poor best too. The Indian part of the 
Diary is full of jejune notes of the villany of Belchund and 
roguery of Permesuradas, the dishonesty, greed, insolence, and 
hypocrisy of the English agents of the Company. It might all 
have made a good story if properly told; but the prim, narrow- 
minded man could do nothing with it. He wrote out of the ful- 
ness of his heart, and has here and there a little flash of smug 
anger, which glimmers for a few seconds, but nothing more. His 
Diary, in short, proves two things; first, that it is vain to put 
material worth writing about before your purblind blockhead ; 
secondly, that about 1680 the East India Company was a bad 
master and was ill served. On the whole, the reading of the 
Diary leads one to sympathize with the Nabob who, when “ Mr. 
Pownsett” appeared in public Durbar at Decca “in y* business 
of Mr. Charnock . . . commanded him ‘to be gone out of his 
sight,’ saying ‘ y* English were a company of base, quarrellin 
ople and foul dealers.’” It is a shame to us that this shoul 

ave been said by a black man, and could not be denied. 

But now see the malice of the Editor. On this very poor ten- 
penny nail has Colonel Yule hung, as if on a substantial peg, two 
stout, closely-printed volumes literally packed full of knowledge. 
He tells us all about everybody mentioned in the Diary ; a great 
deal about people not mentioned in the Diary, but who had been 
in India, and something about people who might, could, would, 
or should have been in India. Depositing enormous monuments 
of miscellaneous information on the way, Colonel Yule rises 
steadily to some account of “the early history of the Company’s 
settlements in Bengal,” and ends triumphantly with “early 
charts and topography of the Huigli River.” All this is the 
work of the Editor of Marco Polo, which is another way of 
saying that it is infinitely learned and careful, full of neat little 
turns of expression, brightened by dry humour, and illuminated 
by sound criticism. Only, unhappily (we say it with the 
utmost deference, but firmly), it is not a book. It is two great 
heaps of odds and ends of the most varied value. However 
illustrious an editor may be, he goes really too far when he 
packs all his note-books in a shovel, shoots them straight at 
your head, and says, “ Now, my man, you assimilate that.” 

n these two volumes there is no doubt a good deal which has 
real interest. It is always, for instance, instructive to learn 
something about the career of such a worthy as Job Charnock, 
or to watch the rise of Thomas Pitt from the dubious posi- 
tion of interloper to the Governorship of Fort St. George. The 


* The Diary of William Hedges, Esq. (afterwards Sir William Hedges), 
during his Agency in Bengal as well as on his Voyage out and Return Over- 
land (1681-1687). Transcribed for the press, with Introductory Notes, &c., 
by R. Barlow, Esq., and illustrated by copious extracts from unpublished 
Records, &c., by Colonel Henry Yule, R.E., C.B., LL.D., President of the 
Hakluyt Society. 3 vols. London: printed for the Hakluyt Society, 
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introducer of the diamond (which proved something of a white 
elephant to him), the founder of the famous family of Pitt, 
deserved his record. Our complaint is that with him there is so 
much mere official paper or notice of miserable official creatures 
having the honour to be. Take this as an example :—% Sowdon 
James (miscopied Lowdon, p. 147 of Diary). Arrived as writer 
1678; at Patna as 2nd of Council, 1686; in 1691 chief of 
Bencoolen factory in Sumatra; dissensions between him and his 
Council led to confusion, and he was displaced.” Notices of this 
kind, together with extracts and copies, guaranteed by Colonel 
Yule, and therefore above criticism, make up the greater part of 
the two volumes. The result is a book which it is a toil to skip. 
To criticize it is impossible, for when one has said that Colonel 
Yule has made accessible a vast mass of information about one 
— of the history of the East India Company, and that a great 

eal of the information is of no apparent importance, one has said 
all there is to say. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF CORNWALL.* 


LOCAL historian can scarcely employ his knowledge to 

better purpose than on the illustration of some portion of 
the history of Parliamentary representation. The subject has a 
direct and most important bearing on the constitutional life of 
the nation, and will afford materials which, while absolutely 
necessary to the student of general history or political science, 
are not easily accessible. Sweeping statements concerning the con- 
ceptions of political morality and the use or abuse of constitutional 
forms prevalent at different periods are somewhat unsatisfactory, 
and even citations of particular instances carry with them the 
weakness which necessarily accompanies selection ; they leave a 
doubt as to whether they are fair samples or merely extreme and 
telling cases. What Mr. Courtney has given us here is a com- 
plete record of all that the most patient industry can ascertain 
with reference to the Parliamentary elections of a whole county, 
and that a county which, in this respect, as well as in others, has 
certain well-marked characteristics, Little work of this kind has 
yet been done, and it would be a good thing if we had more of it. 
We cannot, however, expect to find many as capable of perform- 
ing such work as Mr. Courtney has shown himself to be. His 
intimate acquaintance with the history of Cornwall is too well 
known to need more than a passing acknowledgment; but it is 
our duty to note that with this local knowledge he combines 
qualifications of a higher order. He writes—as, indeed, his sub- 
ject demands—not as a mere specialist, forced from time to time 
to refer to matters of general importance, but with a thorough 
familiarity with general history ; and he has shown remarkable 
skill in his method of treatment, for he has managed to present 
the events connected with the representation of each borough 
through its whole Parliamentary career in a fairly continuous 
narrative. Even with his minute knowledge of Cornish family 
history the preparation of this volume must have cost him a vast 
amount of labour; for he has given a large number of particulars 
of the personal histories of the members, many of whom were 
strangers to the county. It is impossible to open the book with- 
out lighting on something instructive, curious, or amusing, some 
illustration of the local bearing of a political crisis, some notice 
of a famous person or a worthy house, or some record of a piece 
of electioneering rascality. 

The history of Parliamentary representation in Cornwall is 
well worth the pains which Mr. Courtney has expended upon it. 
Before the disfranchisement of Grampound in 1821, it sent up, 
as he points out in his introductory chapter, only one member less 
than the whole of Scotland, two more than Northumberland, 
Durham, and Yorkshire, and as many borough members as were 
returned from thirteen other counties. The advocates of Reform 
drew their most effective illustrations from the character of the 
Cornish boroughs, and the manner in which their elections 
were managed. They owed their representation to deliberate 
policy. During the Tudor reigns the nobles had compara- 
tively little weight in the constitutional life of the kingdom ; the 
old nobility was almost extinct, and the policy of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. completed its destruction. The Crown and 
the Commons were thus brought face to face, and it was of 
the first importance to a Tudor sovereign to secure a strong 
party inthe Commons. On the death pg al VIII., the men 
who exercised the royal power during the few and evil years 
of his son’s reign hit on an excellent device for strengthen- 
ing their position. In Henry’s time only six Cornish boroughs 
returned members, and they were “all of them ancient towns, 
inhabited by large numbers of people engaged in extensive 
commerce at home and abroad.” Over many of the smaller places 
in the county the Duke’s influence was supreme, and by 
the accession of Edward the duchy had become united to the 
Crown. His advisers determined to use the ducal influence for 
the support of their Government, and accordingly seven new 
Parliamentary boroughs were created in Cornwall. In Mary’s 
reign St. Ives was added to the number, and during the reign of 
Elizabeth six more “ villages or hamlets.” It isa not uncommon 
belief, even among people who ought to know better, that a 
rotten borough must once have been a place of some importance. 
In Cornwall, as elsewhere, the privilege of representation by no 


* The Parliamentary Representation of Cornwall to 1832. By William 
Prideaux Courtney. Seventy-five copies only printed for private 
circulation, London. 1889. 


means implied that the borough had ever been populous. Many 
Cornish boroughs had no charter of incorporation before they 
were required to return members; and some, like Michell and 
East and West Looe, appear to have always been quite incon- 
siderable places. In some of them, as at St. Mawes, the borough 
was much smaller than the town; for the limits were drawn 
with an eye to the area under the influence of the Crown, while, 
as in most newly constituted boroughs, the elective privilege was 
in many cases confined to the mayor and some small body 
variously constituted. At St. Mawesthere were twenty electors, 
and at Bossiney nine ; eight of them were disqualified in 1784 
as revenue oflicers, and one Arthur Wade became the sole con- 
stituent of two members. Thirty years later the constituency 
consisted of seven Symonses and one other. The “claims of the 
few” were for the most part acknowledged at the Restoration, 
and the boroughs fell under the influence of the great families of 
Cornwall. Boroughs were soon bought and sold, and the attach- 
ment of the families of Boscawen and Robartes to the Whig party 
determined the politics of the larger part of the constituencies, 
With the accession of George III. the bribery of electors, 
which is said to have been introduced in 1700, became common, 
and from that time until 1832 corruption was practised at Cornish 
borough elections with peculiar effrontery. heen, where the 
franchise was unusually wide, was notoriously corrupt, and in 
the slang of the borough a “ breakfast” meant a bribe of 24/. A 
club was formed to secure the voters the largest possible profit 
at elections, and in 1806 a deputation, headed by a clergyman, 
offered to sell their votes and interest to Sir Christopher Hawkins 
of Trewithen “for twenty-four guineas apiece paid to themselves, 
and ten guineas to be paid to each of the overseers.” At West 
Looe, a pocket borough of the Bullers, Mr. Daniell, at that time 
“the leader of Cornish commerce,” was elected thrice between 
1805 and 1812, at a cost, it is said, of 5,000/. on each occasion. 
Grampound, which had given a seat to John Hampden, was under 
the command of the Edgecumbes for about fifty years before 1774; 
it then transferred its allegiance to Mr., afterwards Lord, Eliot 
on account of a dispute about “gratuities”; the patron was un- 
willing to pay until after an election had taken place, and the 
borough refused to give him credit. Eliot sat for Liskeard and 
St. Germans, his other boroughs, and sold his nominations for 
Grampound. He received 6,000/. for the two seats, and “only 
distributed 3,000/. among the electors,” who accordingly offered 
themselves to Sir Christopher Hawkins, and obtained their 
price. <A spirited contest for the borough took place in 1807, 
when it sold itself to the highest bidder, Mr. Basil Cochrane, 
for 5,000/., and 12/. 10s. to be paid by the candidates to each 
freeman or his wife. The bargain did not turn out quite 
so well as was expected, and in the end the voters, who seem 
to have numbered about fifty, received only 80l. a piece. Some 
years later a Mr. Teed spent 8,000/. on his candidature, and 
was defeated by the judicious expenditure of 2,o00l. by Sir 
Manasseh Lopez. As, however, the mayor appropriated too large 
a share of the money the affair got wind, and Sir Manasseh was 
fined and imprisoned. The borough was at last wiped out of 
existence, though Lord Eldon declared that the Bill for its dis- 
franchisement, which received the support of Lord Liverpool, was 
“completely irreconcilable with the law and constitution of 
the country.” No one will quarrel with Mr. Courtney for his 
approval of the measure which put an end to rotten boroughs in 
Cornwall and the kingdom generally, especially as he points 
out that the system, bad as it was, provided seats for many 
eminent men, some of whom might otherwise have not been 
able to enter the House. Huskisson was returned for Lis- 
keard, Windham and the “much-mourned” Francis Horner for 
St. Mawes; Lord Henry Petty, afterwards the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, and Brougham for Camelford, and Sir James Graham 
and Bulwer Lytton for St. Ives. The large majority of the members 
for Cornish boroughs in the reign of George III. were, however, 
utterly undistinguished men, and nearly all of them were strangers 
to the county. No doubt our system of Parliamentary represen- 
tation has progressed mightily since 1832, though its progress has 
not been unaccompanied by some drawbacks; in the old days no 
Cornish constituency returned a Conybeare. 

The members of the county before 1832 were, as Mr. Courtney 
points out, a far nobler set of men than the general run of borough 
members. Among them, in the sixteenth century, were Sir 
Richard Grenville, who also twice sat for Launceston, and Sir 
Francis Godolphin, renowned for his “ plentifull housekeeping,” 
and in 1601 Sir Walter Raleigh. A little later come Sir John 
Eliot and his colleague William Coryton, who also suffered im- 
prisonment for his opposition to the King’s measures, but after- 
wards made his peace with Charles, and the gallant Sir Bevil 
Grenville. Of all alike, whether famous in general or merely in 
local history, Mr. Courtney has something to tell us. He ends 
his work with a notice of the famous struggle in 1831 between 
Mr. Pendarves and Sir Charles Lemon on the Whig side, and Sir 
Richard Vyvyan, of whom men then prophesied great things, and 
Lord Valletort, “the hope of the Edgecumbes,” for the country 
interest. The Cornish freeholders were heartily anxious for 
Reform, and returned the Whigs by an immense majority. We 
owe Mr. Courtney thanks for laying before us the results of his 
work, and are disinterested enough to hope that he will see his 
way to giving the world at large the opportunity of a 
in the pleasure which we have derived from his admirable an 
interesting volume. 
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NOVELS.* 
RDATH is the cleverest novel that has yet been written by 
its author, a lady who has a lively imagination, considerable 
wer of description, and not a little poetic feeling. Unfortu- 
nately, when she takes up her pen her sentiments and powers are 
apt to run riot, and her work is rather eccentric than original. 
is particular novel bears evidences of a study of the writings 
of Mr. Rider Haggard, the Minor Prophets—and it is in no 
spirit of irreverence that we say that the latter are lighter 
reading than much of Ardath—and Mr. Laurence Oliphant. The 
hero, a young English poet, appears to be exactly what the author 
would have us believe he is not—“hopelessly brain-sick with 
delusions.” This youth betakes himself to a monk living 
in a monastery in the Caucasus, and a very odd sort of monk 
he is. No Christian Church, Eastern or Western, orthodox or 
schismatic, that we ever heard of would acknowledge him or 
his Order. The hero’s object in visiting this monk is to induce 
him to exercise in his favour a certain occult power that he 
possesses of setting people “at liberty.” To be set at liberty 
means, according to the author, to have your body reduced 
to a state of coma, while, to use the beautiful language of the 
American poet, your “ soul goes jogging along.” On being set 
at liberty, our hero’s “ active principle of intelligence” goes 
straight to Heaven, where it meets a beautiful Spook, who de- 
clares herself to be violently in love with him. Indeed, she 
says she has been so for a long time. For the present, how- 
ever, she sends him back to his mortal coil, with a request 
that he should meet her as soon as he conveniently can on the 
field of Ardath. In due course the hero arrives at this spot, 
and there his pretty Spook again appears unto him, After 
reproaching him for his unfaithfulness to her, where and when 
does not very clearly appear, she kisses him. “ Divine ecstasy,” 
“wild and fiery transport filled him then”; “her kiss, like a 
—— lightning-flash, pierced to the very centre of his 
ing—the moonbeams swam round him in eddying circles of 
old—the white field heaved to and fro”; “speechless, glorious 
elirium of love”; “breathless, dizzy, and confused”; “ en- 
tranced, impassioned, elated— filled with unutterable, incompre- 
hensible joy ” ; “ paralysed and speechless” ; and other language of 
an equally inflated strain is found necessary to describe this 
little flirtation between the mortal and the immortal. “ Ah 
forlorn Edris, that I am,” says the Spook, or Elementargeist, 
“left lonely up in heaven!” Into the theological aspect of the 
unhappy heaven of love-sick Spooks we cannot enter here, 
and we must hurry on to explain that his “ familiar” makes 
him dream a very night-mareish dream, in which he sees the 
chief incidents of a life that he had led more than six thou- 
sand years earlier; for the author goes in for transmigration 
of souls in Ardath. It seems that in those days he was in 
love with a beautiful, but not very decent, priestess, evidently 
borrowed from Mr. Rider Haggard for the occasion. We read 
in one place that “she suddenly shook herself free of” all 
her clothes, and sank “ indolently” upon a “ throne composed 
entirely of black crystals, whose needle-like points sparkled 
with a dark flash as of bayonets seen through smoke of battle.” 
Fortunately this seat of needle-like points “ was cushioned.” 
The hero got very; drunk, and a scene presently followed, the 
printed description of which would scarcely be fitted to lie 
upon Mrs. Grundy’s drawing-room table. The dream occupies 
about half the novel. When the hero wakes he returns to 
England, where he pines for his spirit-love. The soul-freeing 
monk now reappears upon the scene, and the hero tells him that 
he supposes Spooks never come down permanently to earth and 
marry their mortal sweethearts. Not as a rule, says the monk, 
but they do occasionally if they are particularly wanted. The 
hero does particularly want his Spook; and, in due time, down 
she comes. It is in Cologne Cathedral, and his manner of 
saluting her is scarcely so spiritual as the circumstances would 
lead one to expect. “ Pardon me!” says he, “I fancy,—I think,— 
we have met,—before.” The spirit has taken human form now, 
and they marry each other all alone in the great cathedral, with 
angels’ “ wings beating the air "—a marriage that would not hold 
water for an instant in any Court, either ecclesiastical or civil— 
and afterwards “away in a sheltered mountainous retreat, apart 
from the louder clamour of the world, the Poet and his heavenl 
companion dwell in peace together.” In the course of the boo 
there are some unquestionably clever—we would almost go so far 
as to say fine—passages ; and cur only regret is that they should 
be so copiously diluted with what unpsychically-minded people 
would call nonsense. Not a few pages of Ardath are devoted to 
the abuse of critics; yet the author herself turns critic at the 
end of her novel, stigmatizing Mr. Matthew Arnold as “ about the 
very tamest, most unimaginative, bald bard that ever kindled a 
lucifer-match of verse and fancied it the fire of Apollo”; and 
eulogizing Seiior Sarasate until her sublime praises narrowly ap- 
proach the ridiculous. 

Ede is a book about “Pa” and “Ma.” Pa is the father of the 
heroine ; Ma is the mother of the hero. Pa is a rich banker, a 
banker who amuses himself in his drawing-room after dinner by 
reading Fenn on the Funds, and by studying the prospectus of a 


* Ardath: the Story of a Dead Self. By Marie Corelli. 3 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1889. 

Ede. AStory. 3 vols. London: Remington & Co. 1889. 
_. Landing a Prize. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 3 vols. London: White 
& Co. 1889. 


Patent Refrigerating Company. Fenn’s is rather an old book, 
and not exactly the sort of work with which the bankers whom 
we have the honour of numbering among our acquaintance usually 
entertain themselves in an evening; nor have we ever known 
a banker who had a taste for the prospectuses of that sort of Joint- 
Stock Company which is technically classed under the heading of 
“ Commercial and Industrial.” It is new, again, to us to read of 
a bank which during a panic “ pressed its creditors right and left.” 
In the panics which we remember it was the debtors who were 
usually pressed by the bankers. Bankers out of novels would 
not, as a rule, say that a “bank rate at 3 per cent. suits” them, 
One at 5 would be more to the taste of a live banker. But then 
a banker who was rich enough to have an “ ormolu fender” 
would not be likely to care a rap whether the Bank rate was high 
or low. The heroine was Pa’s only child and sole heiress to some- 
thing like 700,000/. She had everything that she could want at 
home, and therefore ran away to earn her own living for a little 
variety. Her flight enabled the author to introduce the in- 
evitable detective policeman. The heroine succeeded in earning 
her living with surprising ease, and she soon engaged herself to be 
married to one man and fell in love with another. She was “ ter- 
ribly flustered and with a painful choking sensation within her” 
when she bid a final farewell to the man whose heart she suc- 
ceeded ‘in breaking. We hope that we shall not be spoiling the 
pleasure of our fellow-mortals by divulging the remarkable fact 
that by a series of accidents she was happily restored to the 
bosom of Pa, in the dear old home with its “ Rose du Barry” 
china, among ladies in “ dishabille,” and in the society of an aunt 
who had said to her, “If your life is monotonous, it must be 
yourself that make it so.” Great was her joy at meeting a 
major who “ gave a tender leer” at her. At “a cosy little break- 
fast” on the morning after a ball, she and a friend “voted” 
“ the gentlemen” whom they had met there, “ on the whole, a 
very good set.” We should have voted them exactly the con- 
trary. Eventually the hero and heroine got married, and perha 
the best that can be said for them is that they were admirably 
suited, as each was about as vulgar and foolish as the other. 
“The fortunate couple were able to start a most elegant and 
complete establishment.” The hero “ keeps his couple of hunters.” 
Whose hunters except his own would he be likely to keep? 
Lastly, there is some stuff about “a little bundle of frills and 
flowing robes, from whence proceed strange gurgles and croon- 
ings.” 

Mrs. Edward Kennard appears to have rewritten a diary of a 
visit to Norway in Landing a Prize, and to have interwoven a 
rather unpleasant story with it, in order to make it pass muster 
asanovel. The descriptions of the scenery, sport, and food in 
Norway are excellent ; so, also, is the account of a rough voyage 
thither. On several occasions we have praised Mrs. Edward 
Kennard’s stories of hairbreadth escapes from bodily accident in 
“glorious gallops” in “crack counties”; but her description of a 
hairbreadth escape from adultery in Norway is not so much to 
our taste. There is a good deal of this kind of thing—“ she” (a 
married woman) “ yielded herself up to the sweetness of his lips. 
They sent a warm thrill of delight through her frame, and every 
nerve quivered in response.” It is not every day that we stand 
up to champion the rights of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
We feel it our duty, emcee to say that, in our opinion, an 
anecdote of Mr. Gladstone, not altogether to his credit, be it 
true or be it false, ought not to have been introduced in a novel. 
At the very best, too, it seems to us a mistake to mix up living 
with fictitious characters. 


SOME GUIDE-BOOKS. 


A’ might be expected, the rush of guide-books of all sorts and 

kinds undertaking to facilitate visits to Paris, or rather to 
the Paris Exhibition, almost drowns the more unfashionable hand- 
books to other parts of the earth. Most assuredly there are other 
parts; but perhaps we may as well clear away the volumes which 
seem to proceed on the supposition that there are not before we 
deal with these. 

A new edition of the Guide Joanne to the capital (Hachette) 
naturally takes the precedence of all others. For many years, as 
we have frequently pointed out, this admirable series surpassed 
all others in Europe, being older in years than “ Baedeker,” and 
younger in its adaptation to general needs than “ Murray.” Its 
rivals have made great advances, and ifthe English series is gener- 
ally worked up to the level of the “ Holland and Belgium,” which 
we noticed a month or two ago, there will be no need to complain. 
But “Joanne” also has kept moving, and there have been no half- . 
measures in the construction or reconstruction of the present 
volume. It is not merely a new edition of the old Paris Illustré, 
but a new book. The all-devouring Exhibition is recognized in 
the most reasonable way by giving it an appendix of forty pages, 
with plans, &c., all to itself, and at the end of all other matter, 
appendix as well as text, so that the fanatic who hates exhibitions 
may ignore it, or even expel it, if he likes; while the other person 
who loves them may rejoice in it. There is a complete list of 
Paris streets, a map divided into thirty-one coloured sections (most 
wisely confined each to a page, and not carried across the join), 
and nearly five hundred pages of text, forming the “Guide to 
Paris” proper, and illustrated by numerous plans of buildings, 
&e. This goodly plan is well filled—first by a general sketch 
of hotels, manners and customs, and what not, then by an 
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itinerary arranged rationally—that is to say, by grouping museums, 
theatres, and so forth. Messrs. Ward & Lock’s Shilling Guide to 
Paris appeals, of course, to a different class of clients; but it is 
very well arranged for its purpose, and its advice is sufficiently 
practical. The division into “days” would madden one class of 
traveller who likes to be left to his sweet will, and to “ sailing 
north and sailing south” in the manner of Lord Bateman, 
but it will exactly suit others. Patriotic persons who like to 
be properly sanctioned by the representatives of their own 
country will, of course, buy the Guide to the Paris Exhibition 
authorized by the Council of the British Section (Clowes & Son). 
It also is well arranged, necessarily authoritative, and cheap. 
Another guide not merely to the Exhibition, but to Paris, clearly 
printed, and rather well illustrated, is Messrs. Bemrose’s Guide 
to Paris, with a good and large map, and containing plentiful 
and, on the whole, sound information. Even a guide does not 
make a separate map, which can be consulted either without the 
guide or with it, superfluous, and Messrs. Philip have published 
a good one witha very brief “ Visitor’s Guide ” attached. A similar 
attempt, but arranged on the now popular plan of cutting up the 
map into pieces, is Messrs. Walker's Pocket Atlas and Guide to 
Paris. The maps and plans here executed by Messrs. Bartholomew 
are beautifully clear and sharp; but they have the drawback of 
extending over the join of the page—the most unpractical of 
things. Three books may be mentioned in connexion with these, 
Mr. Balsillie’s Paris: a Study of a Great City (Edinburgh: 
Douglas), The English-French Conversation Book (London: Walter 
Scott), and M. Julien’s Voyage &@ Paris (London: Hachette). 
Here we get into a rather different order of usefulness. The man 
who tells you that such and such a museum is in such and such 
a street, that at such and such a restaurant you can get a good 
dinner for so many francs, that such and such an institution is 
open on such and such a day, is an unquestionable help. The 
precise value of the studies of Paris of Mr. David Balsillie, M.A., 
1s more open to that which distinguishes men from gods and 
beasts—opinion. It is fair to say that it is a reprint of news- 
paper letters, and we all know what Household Words, Mr. Sala 
(quem honoris, &c.), and their imitators have imposed on the 
writers of these things. After all, it is a good thing for a person 
who knows nothing (and many such will go to Paris this year) to 
be preliminarily instructed by one who knows a little more. As 
for conversation-books, they and the fun to be got out of them 
are about equally hackneyed. “Tenez le bateau pendant que j’en 
sors” seems to us an odd phrase; and we own, in all humility, 
that we should have thought chauffer, not aérer, the proper word 
for to “air” as applied to sheets or a bed; but doubtless Mr. 
Walter Scott’s eminent hand knows best. On the other hand, 
“Cathéderale” and “Cathederal,” which M. Julien prints, are 
words equally unknown to both languages and to us. We also 
search our memories of travel and our faculties of imagination in 
vain to discover in what possible circumstances it will be desir- 
able to say “Il y aura trop de café dans la cafetiére.” Mr. F.’s 
Aunt was genial and clear compared to this, for at least she kept 
to the past. However, the joy of any one who was in so strange 
a situation, and found the right phrase in his conversation-book, 
would doubtless be like the joy of harvest. 

We come back to our own country with a batch of Mr. Stanford’s 
excellent County Guides, the convenient size and useful informa- 
tion of which have often been praised here, but in which we still 
miss better maps on a much larger scale, with more roads, with 
distances marked, and with necessary information as to the lie of 
the ground, &c. The first outlay on these might be large, though 
— added to the price on each volume would soon cover it, 
and it would certainly pay in the end; at present we regret to 
say that the maps are all but useless. Mr. Rye’s “ Norfolk” 
(fourth edition), Mr. Bevan’s “ Channel Islands ” (second edition), 
the same writer's “ West Riding” (fifth edition), are old friends, 
but Mr. Worth’s “ Worcestershire” is, we think, and Mr. Foster's 
“ Bedfordshire ” is, we are certain,new. Both are welcome, the last 
especially ; for, as we have often remarked, guide-books to the 
counties and districts that are not “show” counties and districts 
are much wanted. Worcestershire, of course, has Malvern, but 
Bedfordshire has nothing of what is called “tourist interest ”— 
which means that toa tourist who does not care to be one of 
a herd it is full of attraction. Mr. Worth has done the interest- 
ing cathedral city which gives name to his shire very fairly from 
the point of view of art, and Malvern almost superabundantly 
from that of science, giving a whole page about devitrified 
obsidian and duplex-diorite-gneiss, ol suchlike indigestible 
things. Nor are Droitwich and Evesham and Pershore of the 
= and the famous seats of Madresfield and Witley and 

agley and Hindlip neglected. Mr. Foster has a less tempting, 
but a more virgin, subject. He begins with Luton and 
its straw-plaiting, and ends just short of Kimbolton, passing 
7 (among other things and places) Wrest and Cople, with 
their Hudibrastic memories, a the remarkable collection of 
historical portraits at the former ; Bedford with its schools and its 
Bunyan relics and its boating, Biggleswade, Woburn and its 

at abbey; the lesser seats, past or present, of Bletshoe, 

ckwellbury, Ampthill, Southill, Chicksands, and others; Dun- 

stable (but he does not tell us why “downright ”?), Leighton 
Buzzard, whereon Elizabethans used to pun, and many more. 

We may commend to visitors to Norway three excellent maps 
(Bergen and Christiania: Beyer; London: Philip), each pocket- 
able and clear, of that country. 


(London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co.), are not, we confess, guides of 
the kind for which we care ourselves, or which we care to recom- 
mend to others. Stuff about bishops riding in cabs on Sunday; 
about “one little black ball in three, furtively introduced, ex- 
cluding” from clubs; about “Boston dry goods merchants,” and 
so forth, is all very well for a penny-a-liner who has to fill his 
column. It has nothing to do with guide-books, which exist for 
the purpose of conveying specific information in a clear and 
succinct fashion. The amount of such information contained in 
Brighton of To-day could have been got down to a twelfth of the 
space and put much better, in Folkestone of To-day to about a 
twentieth, the rest being made up of silly stuff which suggests the 
old and bad style of guide-book writing come back again worse 
than ever, and more intolerable than ever now that something 
better is usual. 

Mr. Robert Langton’s Charles Dickens and Rochester is not 
exactly a guide, but it is topographical. The general facts 


Dickens, but they are well put here and “ unambitiously illus- 
trated.” Guy’s South of Ireland (Cork: Guy) is another book 
plentifully illustrated, readably written, and, though not up to 
the strictest standard of topography, quite free from gross faults. 
A Few Hints to Travellers in India (London: Allen) contains, of 
course, a good deal which may seem trivial and obvious to ex- 
perienced travellers, but which will be found useful enough. It 
appears to be intended for residents on business, especially for 
those not connected with the services, as well as for mere 
tourists, and the information seems practical and good. The 
following passage, we confess, amases us not alittle. It seems 
almost to point to some painful personal experience :—“ Anglo- 
Indian passengers who travel first class, and who have been long i 
the East, are apt to be over-refined and destitute of humour, and 
comic songs are but little appreciated by them.” It may be mildly 
suggested that inability to appreciate comic songs is rather a 
proof of the possession than of the destitution of humour. 

The Pocket Atlas and Guide to London (Walker) is a com- 
panion volume to that noticed above on Paris. It has the same 
merits—really admirable print both of letterpress and maps, ex- 
treme handiness without any loss of clearness, and the packing in 
of a great deal of useful information ; but it has the same defect 
of spreading the plate over the page—opening so that, without 
wrenching the back dangerously, the join engulfs part of the 
map. 

T he fashion of cheap (usually penny) volumes—half time-table, 
half guide-book—for use to-day and for casting into the oven to- 
morrow, seems to be growing, and both the amount of information 
e and the style in which it is got up are rapidly improving. 

We have three such pennyworths before us—the Royal Route by 
Macbrayne’s Steamers (Glasgow: Bryce), Leslie’s Guide to the 
Highlands (Perth: Leslie; London: Simpkin & Marshall), and 
the Caledonian Railway Budget (Glasgow: Bryce), all for June. 
They are all good, and the “ Leslie” remarkably good. 

The first edition in English of Baedeker’s Northern France 
(London: Dulau) will be welcome to many travellers in a part 
of the Continent which is the nearest, and ought to be almost the 
most interesting of any,to an Englishman. The reviewer is 
sometimes almost ashamed of giving but a few lines to books on 
which so much care has been spent to such good purpose. The 
fact is, however, that, though it is very easy to expose the faults 
of a bad guide-book at length, it is not equally easy to expatiate, 
without mere repetition, on the merits of a good one. It should 
be sufficient to say that both in maps and fext the book is quite 
worthy of its fellows, and that it is for the district (that between 
Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine, the Channel, the Atlantic, and the 
Loire, excluding Paris) the best single-volume guide known to 
us or, we believe, in existence. 


THREE BOOKS ON EYESIGHT.* 


WO of these pamphlets are reports of papers on colour- 

blindness read by Mr. Bickerton before the members of the 
British Medical Association at their annual meetings in 1887 and 
1888. The third contains an address on ocular headache delivered 
at the Liverpool Medical Institute in 1886. The two former 
will, we trust, obtain many readers outside the medical pro- 
fession; and we would especially commend them to the notice 
of those whose duty it is to ensure, as far as possible, the safety 
of life and property at sea. It appears scarcely credible that 
neither in the case of the mercantile marine nor even in the 
Royal Navy is there any efficient testing of the eyesight before 
boys are allowed to prepare for one or the other service. We 
fully endorse the author's opinion that an examination of the eyes 
by an expert in ophthalmic surgery ought to be made compulsory 
before a boy is allowed to enter upon a nautical training, and 
that it should be repeated at reasonable intervals so long as the 
sailor continues in active work. We fear that even in the case 
of officers the testing is not always as thorough as it should be. 


* Colour-Blindness ; its Present Position in the Mercantile Marine 
Service. By T. H. Bickerton, MR.C.S. Edinburgh: Neill & Co. 

Sailors and their Eyesight. By T. H. Bickerton, M.R.C.S. Edinburgh: 
Neill & Co. 

Headache due to Errors of the Refiactive Media of the Eyo By T. He 


Brighton of To-day and Folkestone of To-day, by C. E. Pascoe 


Bickerton, M.R.C.S. Edinburgh: Neill & Co. 


which it contains are pretty well known to all readers of 
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It is surely not too much to ask that a man upon whom the 
avoidance of the calamity of a collision at sea may almost 
entirely depend should be examined as to his capability of distin- 

ishing red from green. Mr. Bickerton gives several instances 
of collisions which have admittedly arisen from colour-blindness 
on the part of the “look-out” man; and doubtless many others 
have occurred which have been attributed to other causes. We 
believe, also, that no systematic measures are taken for ascertain- 
ing defects of vision in the persons employed on our vast system of 
railways, and that there are men acting as engine-drivers, signal- 
men, and guards who, by reason of colour-blindness or other im- 

rfection, are utterly unfit for their posts. How many terrible 
railway accidents, with their ghastly tale of mutilation and suffer- 
ing, have been due to this cause we shall never know. 
tthe third paper is of a more technical character. It is sure 
to prove of service to practitioners of medicine by drawing their 
attention to a possible cause in cases of headache of obscure 
origin. How little amenable to ordinary treatment many cases 
of nervous and sick headache are is only too well known to every 
medical man of experience. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF OUR TIME.* 


R. NICOL’S two bulky, and also too bulky, volumes are 
creditably distinguished from a good deal of what now calls 
itself political literature. The author has read, he has thought, 
and he can write. There are some gaps in the fulness of his read- 
ing, and there is an occasional inexactitude in his writing; but 
he has fairly laid his mind alongside of his subject, and his 
thoughts and modes of expression are hisown. Very early in 
his volumes he gives us what he conceives to be the key to the 
litical life of our time. The interpretation of it is to be sought 
in the writings of Goethe, Carlyle, and Emerson. It would, 
rhaps, be as rational to say that the explanation of Goethe, 
barly e, and Emerson is to be sought in the life of their time. 
How far they were the products of their own past and present, 
and how far they were creators of the future, is a question, or 
rhaps two sides of one question, that we may leave to be settled 
Rosen Mr. Nicol and M. Hippolyte Taine. The names seem 
to be rather capriciously selected. Some other triumvirates 
would, perhaps, have done as well—Rousseau, Coleridge, and 
Hannah More—Hume, Victor Hugo, and Miss Edgeworth, &c. 
&e. Mr. Nicol’s selection of names holds out a promise which, 
unfortunately, he does not keep. It encourages the belief that 
his survey will be kept within measurable limits of time. But 
the promise is no sooner made than it is broken. The author 
makes a sudden leap into the dark backward and abysm of time, 
and we find ourselves confronting in Chapter I. “The Origin of 
our Political Culture in the Social Life of China.” It appears 
that civilization, and indeed human nature, had their origin in 
China. The Chinese began the struggle with the physical forces 
of the world, and “first led us from out the sway of the 
animal passions and restlessness to the self-conquest and rule of 
the gracious humanities.” Mr. Nicol attributes to human nature 
in China what human nature, with five observing senses and two 
absorbing passions, must have been doing everywhere. We think 
we have heard of other nations whose cosmogony includes a 
Father Heaven and a Mother Earth, and of a literature not 
Chinese in which “ princes generally are spoken of as pastors of 
men.” Mr. Nicol’s second chapter recalls a celebrated contribu- 
tion to the Eatanswill Gazette. His survey proceeds not from 
China to Peru, but from China to India; and we are told, in 
contradiction of what we have heard from some ethnologists and 
comparative linguists, that the Hindoos are the same people as 
the Chinese, and that the Sanskrit tongue is derived from that of 
China. From India to Rome is but a step. The completeness of 
our confidence in the accuracy of Mr. Nicol’s dissertation on the Jus 
Quiritium is a little shaken by finding that the Jus Quiritium 
culminated “in the perfect citizenship of the Civis Romanum,” 
who appears under that designation in the index as well as in 
the text. Mr. Nicol has, indeed, an English as well as a Latin 
of his own, for he speaks of the “ European prototypes” of the 
aboriginal Chinese civilization, and of Emerson’s “quiet contrite 
life at Concord,” by which we are to understand that Emerson 
had “a healthy physical enjoyment of life” and a serene temper, 
regarding the controversies of nature and fate as “a gay tour- 
nament of wits.” Mr. Nicol repeatedly “eliminates” several 
things which it is desirable to retain, and which we are per- 
suaded, from the general tone of his thought, that he does not 
seriously wish to get rid of—among them the “principles of 
political equity ” and “ the true functions and powers of a legislative 
system.” These things are, however, slight blemishes, which a 
Latin grammar and an English dictionary will enable him to 
correct for a future edition. To turn from grammar to history, 
where has Mr. Nicol read that the Duke of Wellington attempted 
to resist Reform by calling the army into the streets ? He declined 
to go to the Lord Mayor's dinner in 1830 because, though fifty 
dragoons on horseback would have been enough to protect him, 
fifty dragoons would have been a military force; and he was 
resolved not to run the risk of a single py Mn fired. 
In the United States Mr. Nicol recognizes the existence of “ an 
educated patrician democracy ”—a phrase to which we cannot per- 


* The Political Life of Our Time. By David Nicol. 2 vols. London : 
Chapman & Hall. 1889. 


suade ourselves that he attaches any distinct idea. Whatever it may 
be, this educated patrician democracy has “ built up a system of per- 
fect self-government, in which social order, free uality 
of political rights, local administration, and central vie Sater 
their highest qualities unburdened by the terrible cost of misery at 
which social order is maintained in other lands.” As tothe misery, 
we may refer Mr. Nicol to any American philanthropist who comes 
from the slums of the great towns of the Union to those of England. 
“Show me your worst places,” said a well-known visitor the 
other day, who had been shown the worst places in London, and 
found them decent, orderly, and comfortable, in comparison with 
the dens and styes with which he was familiar at home. As to 
the perfection of American self-government, see Mr. James Russell 
Lowell everywhere, and Mr. James Bryce in his moments and 
passages of candour. We are by no means insensible to the great 
things America has done, is doing, and is destined to do; but 
there is at present a reaction of flattery from the disparagement 
of a former generation—a flattery which the best Americans do 
not relish, which gives aid and comfort to the enemy they are 
assailing, and which involves this country in unfair reproach. 
We by no means accept as true the statement lately made that the 
funds of the Clan-na-Gael were diverted from their proper purpose 
to the comparatively innocent use of defeating Mr. Chamberlain's 
Fishery Convention and the Extradition Treaty with Great 
Britain—that is, of bribing “the educated patrician democracy ” 
of Congress ; but the fact that such a statement can be made with 
a reasonable expectation of its being believed is a very signi- 
ficant thing. It may not be true, but it is not a clumsy inr 
vention. 

Mr. Nicol’s work, even in its earlier chapters, in which he 
deals with distant ages and foreign countries, is not all of the 
character we have described. If it were, we should not have 
thought it worth while to call attention to the defects which mar 
it. When he gets home to the United Kingdom, and deals with 
the problems which confront us, he shows to much more advan- 
tage ; his eye is upon facts close at hand, and he is not betrayed 
by the phrases by which in dealing with what is distant from 
him in time and space he is misled. He writes with great 
sense of the land-laws of the country, deprecating the wild projects 
of State-landlordism, which is one of the most pestilent quackeries 
of the time, and taking a very sober view of the advantages of peasant- 
proprietorship. He discusses intelligently the relations of labour 
and capital, of commerce and finance. He rebukes the demagogic 
pretension that the poor are to impose while the rich pay taxes, 
urging that, if the democracy is to rule permanently, it must 
bear the burden of rule, and that the divorce of financial re- 
sponsibility from political rule is fraught with danger to the 
State, and, we may add, to the national industry and prosperity, 
by the wasting of resources which would otherwise go to the 
employment of productive labour. Of Ireland he says that she 
has never been a nation, and in no effective sense can ever 
become one. The Irish land question resolves itself into “ the 
determination on the part of the tenant-farmer to resist his legal 
obligation to the landlord, with the additional determination 
on the part of the bulk of the Irish people to aid the tenant- 
farmer in his resistance to the law, and the fixed design 
on the part of the South and centre of Ireland to breal 
formally away from the legislative and executive control of 
Great Britain "—rather of the United Kingdom. We conclude 
with an extract, which is only one of many sensible passages 
which are worth seeking out in Mr. Nicol’s pages :— 

To form either [Ireland or India] into an independent nation on the 
principle of self-government, under present conditions, would be equally # 
political crime and a political blunder of the first magnitude. The South. 
of Ireland would tear down the North and play havoc with every vested 
interest in the island; while in India the tribes of Hindus and their 
Mohammedan conquerors would make settled rule impossible. Great 
Britain owes something both to Ireland and to India. . . . This debt 
Britain repays by communicating in some measure, both in Ireland and in 
India, the reign of civil law, which lies at the root of all civilized rule. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EDOUARD CADOL has a rather affected and “jumpy ” 

e style now and then; but his books are nearly always 
readable, and sometimes distinguished by unusual freshness of 
style and handling. La chére madame(1) is one of these last. 
Without being by any manner of means a book for the young 
person, it is a curious counterblast to the glorification of post- 
nuptial flirtations which is the rule, if not in French life, cer- 
tainly in French literature. The hero has all the qualifications 
of a French hero—is not a mere Chérubin, has plenty of money, 
some wits, an engaging presence, a proper mastery of the sword 
and pistol. He ought to be glorious and victorious throughout, 
but is something quite different. Engaging in a liaison with a 
commonplace, though pretty, young woman at a watering-place, 
he misses an advantageous marriage ; is found out; is forced by 
the husband, under circumstances which make his duelling 
prowess useless, to marry his divorced mistress; finds her a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory wife; is victimized by her family; and, 
to crown the whole, discovers that he was not even the first 
“other.” The book will remind not a few readers of Charles de 
Bernard, and we can hardly pay it a higher compliment. In order 


Par E. Cadol. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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to make his hero triumphant (after due atonement) at last, M. Cadol 
has been a little hard on his heroine; but this was not easily 
avoidable. M. Zaccone’s books sti constant, and are known to 
those who would like to know them. We mention the Duchesse 
@ Alvares (2) with honour, because of the fearless old fashion in 
which it opens. A provincial comes to Paris, goes to the Bal 
de l’Opéra, and is promptly accosted by two dominoes of match- 
less beauty (they kindly raise their masks) who desire his acquaint- 
ance. This is the kind of thing that you can recommend to a 
friend. M. Bastard has hitherto chiefly devoted himself to military 
subjects; he has now given us En croisiére (3), and has evidently 
got up his naval terminology carefully. The latter part of the book 
goes off into ordinary novel-matter, not well managed, and is of 
little merit and interest. The earlier part, however, haS some 
attraction. It describes the novitiate of a young sailor on board 
aslaver in the days, forty or fifty years ago, when, though repro- 
bated by French law, the trade was not regarded in France 
with the conventional horror which it excited in England, and 
when it was carried on by Frenchmen without any of the half- 
legendary cruelties of our tracts. 

M. Biart’s tales, in which his experiences of travel, chiefly 
Mexican, play a greater part than his faculties as a novelist, are 
well known enough. In the present volumes (4) by far the most 
striking story is that entitled “ La Baie de Santécomapan,” where, 
at a casual meeting and carouse by contrabandistas, a rash confes- 
sion of one of them leads to his sudden murder by another. 
The story is well managed, though perhaps a little unduly 
prolonged, and the scenery and manners—always favourite points 
with M. Biart—make a better framework than usual. M. Brethous- 
Lafargue’s book (5) is also a collection of short stories, the first 
and title tale of which is a really effective tale, showing how a 
country doctor boldly played mere natural storge against despair 
and homicidal intentions, and how he won. This story is laid in 
Southern France. Le sauvetage du Grand-Duc (6), though not a 
proper moral book, and though a little extravagant in parts, is 
really great fun—genuine rollicking gaudois fun, without coarse- 
ness (though not without laxity), such as has become very rare of 
late. The Grand-Duc—a “ Balkanic ” or Russian one—has become 
entangled with a Parisian rentier’s pretty wife, and his Imperial 
relative the Czar of all the Balkans is good enough to be anxious 
for his salvage. The way in which this is variously schemed for 
by diplomatists, male and female, and in which they voluntarily 
or involuntarily trip up each other's heels, or play into each 
other’s hands, is represented after a bustling dramatic fashion, 
which is inexpressibly cheering after the dreary dirt of naturalism 
and the as dreary, if less dirty, wastes of “ psychology.” The 
central, the most impossible but not the least amusing, scene 
of the book is that where the naughty heroine Olympe, after 
trying in vain to get an endowment for her child out of two of 
her three lovers, brings all three boldly together, and harangues 
them with the same amiable object. The spirit of the old conte 
excentrique is stronger on M. de Curel than almost on any other 
living French writer, save M. Armand Silvestre, and though 
he has nothing like M. Silvestre’s wit, he is much less 
“ scatological.” Le voyage de William Willoughby (7) owes much 
to M. Jules Verne, and not a little to Treasure Island. Mr. 
Stevenson is guiltless of the comic savant and of the idea of 
an American doctoress promising to marry somebody if he will 
discover the North Pole. That is the kind of thing which strikes 
an English imagination as almost incredibly silly, and which 
seems to Frenchmen quite natural and legitimate. But Mr. 
Stevenson will discover Jim and also John Silver with very little 
difficulty here, and he will not be surprised to find that John 
Silver has a German name. The book is not without merit. 
Neither is Au Cog d’Or (8), a very pretty story of bourgeois life 
and love under the Consulate. It is quite “ unobjectionable,” and 
rather like the more honnéte stories of Paul de Kock, such as 
André le Savoyard, purified of such “dernier de Paul de Kock” -ism 
as even they contain. M. Sales (9) is a good crime-and-intrigue 
novelist ; but until he abandons his dreadful habit of stating 
in a note to the first word of his books that “the episode which 
precedes this is entitled” so-and-so he will continue to frighten 
off some readers. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


bashed modern biographies can be said to approach the colossal 
scale of the Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton,by Robert 
Perceval Graves, M.A., Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin 
(Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co.; London: Longmans), the con- 
cluding and third volume of which is composed of some six 
hundred and fifty pages. The larger portion of this prodigious 
tome is devoted to a correspondence between the late Astronomer- 


(2) La Duchesse d’Alvarés. Par P. Zaccone. Paris: Marpon et 
marion. 


(3) En croisiére. Par G. Bastard. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(4) Antonin Bézaréz. Par L. Biart. Paris: Plon. 
5) Le Docteur Taupin. Par L. Brethous-Lafargue. Paris: Calmann 


(6) Le sauvetage du Grand-Duc. Par Fr.de Curel. Paris : Ollendorff. 

7) Le voyage de William Willoughby. Par G. Michaud. Paris: 
Lévy. ay 

(8) Au Cogd Or. Par F. Deschamps. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(9) Orphelines, Par P. Sales, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


Royal of Ireland and the late Professor De Morgan, which is not 
of a nature to interest any but mathematicians of considerable 
attainments. The fact that this enormous epistolary stream of 
close upon four hundred pages is merely a selection from the vast 
material placed in the biographer’s hands is a sufticient indication 
of the laborious and conscientious work of Dean Graves. Per. 
haps the general reader, whose acquaintance with the “ elements 
of quaternions” is slender, may be deterred by the bulk of these 
volumes quite as much as by the more or less abstruse mathe- 
matical flavour that pervades them. There are persons, we are 
confident, possessing by heart their Boswell’s Johnson, be it 
Croker’s or Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s, who would yet own to an un- 
conquerable dread of stout biographies. These cautious spirits 
may be reassured. There are good things for the gathering, such 
as illustrate by anecdote or correspondence the versatility of 
Hamilton’s mind, in Dean Graves’s biography, though, it must be 
owned, they must be sought after with diligence. A mathe- 
matician who was also a metaphysician; an astronomer with 
a lifelong taste for poetry and a fair hand at the making of 
it; a man of peaceful pursuits who challenged a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy to a duel, whose scientific acquire- 
ments seem in no way to have diminished his fine capacity 
for reverence or tolerance, must certainly be accounted an 
interesting character. His own verdict is not far wrong, 
“ Many tastes, one power,” he wrote once, @ propos of a tem- 
porary lapse, or excursion, in metaphysical studies ; “and my 
only power is mathematics.” Like most of his countrymen, he 
could say good things, and his response to a pompous and egotis- 
tical compliment of Wordsworth is worthy of an Elizabethan 
courtier. When the poet visited the astronomer at the Observa- 
tory in 1829, he was moved to say, “I feel happy in a pleasure 
rarely enjoyed by me—that of being in the company of a man to 
whom I can look up”; whereupon Hamilton replied, “If I am 
to look down on you, it is only as Lord Rosse looks down in his 
telescope to see the stars of heaven reflected.” 

Dr. Geffcken’s volume of essays, The British Empire (Sampson 
Low & Co.), translated by S. J. Macmullan, M.A., though a book 
long expected, will not be found to chill anticipation, excepting 
in the smail number of Englishmen who prefer in all things to go 
to school to the foreigner. It is not uninteresting, and it may be 
profitable, to know what an intelligent foreigner thinks of our 
national institutions and resources; and it must be admitted that 
Dr. Geffcken puts forth his views with no uncertain sound in his 
leading essay. This merit of clear utterance, joined as it is to a 
well-tempered tone that is habitual with the author, goes a long 
way in the making of a readable book. On such questions as the 
defences and vulnerability of the British Empire, the political 
and administrative relations of India, the Colonies, and the 
mother-country, and on Imperial Federation, Dr. Geffcken has 
not a little to say that is sound, as well as forcibly said. Of the 
remaining essays, the best is that on Lord Palmerston. That on 
Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone lacks the piquancy the 
association suggests, and is sketchy rather than profound. 

Time was, “’tis sixty years since,” when the University of 
Oxford was reproached with doing nothing to promote we 
but the printing of translations of German editions of the Gree 
and Latin classics. The case is altered now. How far and in 
what direction we have moved is illustrated by the issue from the 
Clarendon Press of Dr. August Weismann’s Essays upon Heredity 
and Kindred Biological Problems, edited by Mr. Edward B. 
Poulton and the translators, Messrs. Selmar Schénland and A. E. 
Shipley. The essays thus honoured are lettures, or lectures am- 
plified, on certain aspects of the problem of heredity. Abstracts 
of some of these lectures have in recent years appeared, with com- 
ments of various writers, in the pages of Nature and other reviews. 
In their present form they will doubtless attract more extended 
and searching examination. The more conclusive of Dr. Weis- 
mann’s criticisms deal with Lamarck’s theory of the transmission 
of acquired characters and the transforming influence of “ use” 
and “ disuse” on species. } 

Dr. Alexander Japp’s Days with Industrials (Triibner & Co.) is 
a collection of. miscellaneous articles from various magazines, 
setting forth in a popular style the romance of various industries, 
such as quinine-culture, pearl-fishing, the Baku oil-fields, and so 
forth. The writer goes far afield for the diverse information 
utilized in his pleasant little volume—which is, indeed, a kind of 
picturesque “Guide to Knowledge,” that fairly responds to the 
expectations suggested by the “ Mulready envelope” design that 
decorates the cover. 

Refreshing innocence is the note of an anonymous review of the 
political world entitled The War Scare in Europe (Sampson Low 
& Co.) The particular scare the writer would allay is, it seems, 
entirely due to Germany. He thinks Germany must now “ treat 
with France.” What France wishes is not war, but “ something 
else than war,” and this “ something else ” is merely the retroces- 
sion of Alsace and Lorraine, with compensation. Let Germany 

ive up those “unprofitable possessions,” and all will be well. 
t is really shocking to think that the peace of Europe depends 
on this trumpery bagatelle. ern 

We cannot profess much sympathy with “metrical versions, 
even when the result is as painstaking and faithful as Dean 
Carrington’s rendering of Thomas & Kempis, On the Imitation of 
Christ (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) Annotation often becomes 
the merest superfluity in the “ Notes” — to Messrs. 
F. J. Rowe and W. T. Webb’s edition of Sir Arthur Helpss 
Essays written in the Intervals of Business (Macmillan & Co.) Is 
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it possible that any schoolboy needs to be told what is meant by 

“ Re anxiety of the gambler,” or that “the calmness of a labour- 
-man” is equivalent to “the serenity of mind enjoyed by a 

aay working-man, who knows that by honest good work he 

bas done his best to gain success, and has no fear for the 
ult ” 

Mr. Henry Blackburn's Academy Sketches, 1889 (Allen & Co.), 

contains a capital selection of illustrations of paintings and 
sculpture in the eight principal art exhibitions of the year. 

Mr. Thomas Hardman’s Advice to Picture Buyers (Houlston & 
Sons) is good as far as it goes, but goes not far enough to greatly 
assist the bewildered person who would buy. Such information 
as is culled from dictionaries and catalogues, from Dr. Waagen, 
and other authorities, hardly amounts to advice. After all, one 
needs not to confess to “ weighty reasons” when urging the novice 
to purchase “ through a first-class dealer.” 

Among recent yea ar-books and annuals we note that useful little 

ide, Low's Handbook to the London Charities (Sampson Low & 
bo.) ; The Annual Register for 1888, with the usual historical 
résumés, obituary, and retrospects of literature, science, and art 
(Rivingtons) ; Victorian Year-Book, Vol. I11. (Melbourne: Brain ; 
London : Triibner), and Zhe Dramatic and Musical Directory for 
1889 (C: H. Fox). 

We have to acknowledge new editions of Sir J. W. Kaye's 
Lives of Indian Officers, the second volume (Allen & Co.); the 
fourth volume of Kaye and Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny, cabinet edition (Allen & Co.); Mr. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster's Citizen Reader (Cassell) ; Sir Henry Spelman’s History 
and Fate of Sacrilege, edited by Dr. 8. J. Eales (John Hodges) ; 
A Digest of the Law relating to Public Libraries, §c., by G. F. 
Chambers, F.R.A.S. (Stevens); Jngoldsby Legends, edited’ by 
G. T. Bettany, “ Minerva Library” (Ward, Lock, & Co.); the 
“pocket volume” edition of What will He do with It? (Routledge) ; 
Emily Bronté, by A. Mary F. Robinson (Allen & Co.); Mr. H. D. 
Traill’s Sterne, “ English “Men of Letters” series (Macmillan) ; a 
neat, well-printed pocket edition of Poems, by Charles Kingsley 
(Macmillan) ; ; A Hero, by the author of John Halifax, illustrated 
by F. A. Fraser (Routledge); Love and Life, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge (Macmillan); Legends of St. Patrick, by Aubrey de Vere, 
LL.D. (Cassell) ; Mr. Smith, by L. B. W alford (Spencer Bieshatt) 
Needle Work for Ladies, by “ Dorinda” (Swan Sonnenschein) ; 
Guide to Health, by George Black, M.B. (Ward, Lock, & Cnt: s 
fourth edition of Quartermaster William Gordon’ s Battalion Drill 
made Easy (Chatham: Gale & Polden); Investment Hints, by 
Maurice C. Hime, LL.D. (Dublin: Hodges & Co.); and The 
Investor's Ledger (Effingham Wilson). 

We have also received Mr. Bannister Turner’s introductory 
handbook Commerce and Banking (Swan Sonnenschein) ; Christian 
Progress in China, by Arnold Foster, B.A. (R. T. Society); Mr. 
Kinsey-Morgan’s illustrated handbook, Bournemouth as a Health 
Resort (Simpkin & Co.); The Dawn of Hope, by F. and H. 
Brindley (Marcus Ward); In the Garden of Eden, a Story, by 
Austin Clare (S.P.C.K.) ; ’Putt’s Notions, by Mrs. Charles Herv ey 
(Jarrold); Edwin and AG gina, a Drama, by William Burnside 
(Bale); A World in White, Poems, by “Lindon Meadows,” 
third series (Ridgway); Life Echoes, ‘Poems, by Lilith Ellis 
(Murby) ; Easter Bells, verses and pictures (Griffith, Farran, & 
Co.); A New Shilling Book: of Alphabets, a varied assortment of 
plain and decorative “initial” cuts (Field & Tuer); Short Stories 
Sor Composition, second series (Blackwood); Papers on English 
History, by the Rev. Edmund Fowle (Relfe) ; and a second 
edition of Mr. Alexander Porter’s Gamekeeper’s Manual (Edin- 
burgh: Douglas). 

As we have once before remarked, nothing is more nearly con- 
nected with a book than is a pen; and out of many nibbed 
fountain-pens the best we have yet come across is Dr. Hommel'’s. 
A good word must also be said in the same connexion for 
Messrs. Klein & Co.'s reflector for fitting on to candles. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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To-night at Eight. MACBETH. Miss ELLEN TERRY'S 
and LAST NIGUT of the SEASON. Macbeth, Mr. Henry Irving; Lady Mac . Miss 


Ellen Terry. 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to5. Seats can also be booked by letter or telegram. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—STATE VISIT of His Majesty the 

SHAII OF PERSIA, Saturday, July 6. GRAND F ETE, including’ magnificent 

Exhibition of Roses, a Spectacular Entertainment in Centre Transept, and Special Display of 
¥ irewo orks of extraordinary extent and spleudour. —Adinission to v Palace, 2s. 6d. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—STATE VISIT of His Majesty the 
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ket.” It is unequalled in purity and flavour, bears the strictest 
Chemical test, and keeps in all Climates. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
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MADE INSTANTLY. 
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perfect—and so PURE.” 
British Medical Journal. 


C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 
WEESP, HOLLAND, 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. — The 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


W EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—This School is situated in an 
admirable ition near the Sea. 

The course of study is that of the best Public Schools, and there are special doperements 

for puails preparing for the Army, the Shave. the Indian Civil Service, and the Medical 


professi 
ite pm ATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on Monday and 
u ay.Jdu 
Further rmation may be obtained the Head-Master, Rev. J. MILLER, B.D., or 
from the from the Secretary, G. P. SymEs, Esq., 


‘WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 

VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will begin on 
July 2. at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and several EXHIBITIONS will be open to com- 
petiti tion. —F or particulars app! apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


HIGH SCHOOL, STAMF ORD, Northants.—BOARDERS are 
om, by the Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. MONRO. Separate cubicles. Terms on 


CRONDALL SCHOOL, FARNHAM, Surrey. .—Invigorating’ 


country life, healthiest in England (see Registrar's "Report reparation for Public 
Schools, Royal Navy, ac. ; French and German guaranteed ; school farm, cricket and foot- 


ball fields, tennis, carpenter's shop, riding ponies. —Address, PRINCIPAL. 


+ 
HE Misses 8S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Ham: mnpoteed High Schools), residing in 
the healthy eabt suburb of Hampstead, receive a few YOUNG S to board and educate. 
‘The arrangements are those of a refined home. . Large playground and full-sized oe 
court. Preparation for University examinations and degrees. Reference kindly pe: 
to parents of present and former pupils. —4\ Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. 


(THE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., BRUCE CASTLE, near 
TOTTENHAM, prepares PUPILS wanting special help for the Universities, Army, 

Tagal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business tite. 

Excellent house in Park of 20 acres, containing Cricket and — rounds, 

References, the Head- Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenh an 

HILLSIDE, GODALMING, Surrey. (C lose to Charterhouse, ) 
ratory for Charterhouse and Public A. M. CURTEIS, M.A., late 

Fellow nr rinity College, Oxford. G. GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A., (a = Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford, and late Assistant-Master of Charterhouse. 


pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

tress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable English HOME for Elder 

LS. = and full-sized limited. taken :—French, 
SS Italian, Music, Singing, and Pointing. 


HEAP -MASTERSHIP. — POCKLINGTON 
SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Founded 1514. 
The inv for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the shove from 
graduates ll some Vaisentin within the British Empire. Candidates need not be in holy 
orders 'y £200 per annum, and C+pitation fees £5 upon each boy up to 40; £2 above 
that 2 your" Dolman ” Exhibitions of £40 per annum each, for three years te: able at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, are attached to the school, and there are exhibitions for 
boarders and day scholars. Large house and garden, with accommodation for upwards of 
40 boarders; also a hostel with accommodation for about 20 boarders. 
Printed particulars gratis, or (for 13 stamps) with print of the Scheme of Management, on 
application to 8. SNow DEX. E. to the Governors, Pock! 
pplications mark a. to be sent to the Clerk on or 
before 10th August. 
20th June, 1889. 


RALPFORD HOUSE, COVENTRY. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1800 
Boys received from Six to Twelve years of age, and prepared for College and Local Examina- 
tions, which have hitherto been successfully passed by the Pupi's of this School. Eight acres 
of recreation ground.—Apply for particulars to Mrs. and Miss HOUGHTON. 


TNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN TEACHERS.— 


SCHOOLS and FAMILIES ms age with TEACHERS of University Qualifications, 
either permanent or for lecturing, coaching io special eanjonte, or visiting teaching.—Apply to 
Miss Enver, Campden House, Kensington Fee 6d. to aye engaging a 
member. For E. EXAMINERS apply to Miss L. ate H, 44 ‘Shirland Road, V 


GRAMMAR 


a 


CHOOL PIANOS.—NEW MODELS from 18 Guineas. All 

the latest These instruments are remarkable for their 

tone, perfect touch 7 and durability. PIANOS for HIRE. or on the THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM.—W.J. ENNEVER & SON, Manufacturers, 4 57 Berners Street, Lon London, Ww 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
ISSUE of £371,320. 
(Authorized by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 and 1889.) 

The CORPORATION of SHEFFIELD give NOTICE that they are prepared to rece 
applications for the above sum: of SHEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. rock. 

Minimum price of Issue £100 per cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly,on March 1 and September I. at the Sheffield and Hallam- 
shire Bank, Sheffield, or by their London Agents, Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & Co., 
47 Lombard Street. 

Nosum less than £59 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that sum must 
be a multiple of £10. 

Forms of Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 

Borough Accountant's Office, W. FISHER TASKER, Registrar. 


Bridge Street. Sheilield, 
__ June 13, 1839. 


v 

DLEASURE CRUISE to ‘NOR WAY, visiting the North i 
to see the Midnight Sun. The ORTENT COMPANY will despatch oe large full- 

powered steamship CHIMBORAZO,” 3.876 tons register, 3,000 horse-power, 
on the 17th of July, calling st Leith on the 19th of July, for Lerwick, North 1, a 
Xest, Trondjem, Molde, Naes, Gudvangen, Bergen, Gothenburg, Copenhagen, 
arriving in London on the Mth of August. The’ steamer will be navigated throuch the 
sa a Lead” —i.¢. inside the fringe of islands off the coast of Norway, thus securing smooth 


The ARO” is fitted with the electric light, hot and cold baths, &c, 


Cuisine of the highest ord 
M on... fF. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue 
{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, CO., FenchurchAvenue, London. E.C. 
For further particulers Pad to the latter firm, or to the West-End Agents, Grindiay & 
Co., 55 Parliament Street, 
xX 


A YRTON A 8, 
PATENT AGENTS, 


Conduct every kind of British, Foreign, and Colonial Business connected with 
PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS. 
Mr. H. HOMAS, Author of “The True Position of Patentees,” being a prastion} 
gnneer, PERSONALLY SUPERINTENDS the applications in respect of mechanica 
— Moderate Terms. Nocharce for preliminary advice. 
Telegraphic Address, * Prolonged, London.” 
9 & 10 South ton Buildi Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867. 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual Disbursements. £6,000. Annual Subscriptions, £1,890. 

Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 
Patron—Rear-Admiral H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman — Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 

The object of this Gary is to give a Home or a Pension to the Merchant Sailor when Old, 
Destitute, and Friendle 
800 Old Sailors, out of 1 ,700 Applicants, have enjoyed the benefits of this Charity ; but from 
‘want of funds the Committee are unable to admit hundreds of neces-itous and worthy 
Candidates, who for Forty years have been at Sea as Seaman, Mate, or Master. 


are urgently needed to reduce this heavy list and to relieve 
‘many from destit 
_ See WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO. 
W. E. DENNY, Secretary. 


Office : 58 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, & CHAPPING PREVENTED, 
FAIR WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen Inter. 
national Awards as a Complexion Soap, It is specially suitable 
for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally, 

Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion, 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA 
PATTI. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


The oldest established Importers of 


ORIENTAL 


CARPETS. 


THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Catalogues post free. 


FOR THE DECORATION OF THE HOME 
visit THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Gallery, 
74 New Oxford Street, W.C. A noble display of 
Copies of THE GREAT MASTERS, framed 
and unframed. 

The Chef-dcuvres of THE NATIONAL 
COLLECTIONS of London, Paris, Rome, Dresden, 
St. Petersburg, Madrid, §c. 


Catalogue of 186 pages, Sixpence, post-free. 
A descriptive Pamphlet free by post on applica- 
tion to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


[THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT.— 


The Apollinaris Company, Limited, London, beg to announce that, as 
numerous Aperient Waters are offered to the public with marks, names, and designa- 
tions very similar to those whichare used for the HU NGARIAN APERIENT 
WATER so long imported by them, thev have now adopted an additional Label of 
their own, comprising their REGISTERED TRADE MARK of SELECTION, 


which consists of 
A RED DIAMOND. 
This Label will henceforth also serve to distinguish the Hungarian Aperient Water 
sold by the Company from all other aperient waters. 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers, 


FRY’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA. 


FAG, SHATTERED NERVES, 

rvous Exh ti Gout, Torpid Liver, Nervous 
Dvspe oy yield’ like magic to the infl of mild currents of 
Electricity, generated, without any shock or discomfort whatever, by wearing 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BATT&RY BELT. 


This world-famed guaranteed genuine Blouele appliance has cured thousands of fey 
end sheuld be worn ey allin conseh of HEALTH, STRENGTH, and VITAL ENERGY. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet, eB copies ‘of hundreds of unsolicited testimonials, or 
call, if possible. and personally consult Cc. B. NESS, Consulting Medical Electri- 
cian (President of the British Association of Metical ‘lectricians), 52 Oxford Street, Lond 
W. (corner of Rathbone Place). Advice free, personally or by letter. 


J. WYBRANTS OLPHERTS, M.D., says: “I find 
it the most agreeable beverage of the kind I have 
ever tasted, delicious both in flavour and odour.” 


E. BUCKNILL, M.D., says: “‘ Your Pure 
Concentrated Cocoa is so extremely nice that 
I have ordered it for family use.” 


(THE GREATEST of all PIANOFORTES. 


HE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES, New York & London: 
Steinway Hall, LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, Portman Square, London, Ww 


TLFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Thoroughly Sur. fur- 
nished, equipped, and decorated.* 250 Rooms. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large 
Swimming Bath, Private Baths. Descriptive Tariff of Manager. 808 
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